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Cuarter XVI. 
THE SQUIRE BECOMES SHARP-SIGHTED. 


6¢ WES, these things bring history home to ourselves,” said Mrs. 

Hilliard, shutting up her third volume. “TI realise, as I never 
did before, what the poor dear French noblesse must have gone 
through—their property confiscated, not knowing from day to day 
whether their heads were safe on their shoulders, and with morality, 
religion, the very days of the week, you may say, turned upside down 
by paganism and the republic, . . . just as England is being turned 
upside down by these strikes and monster meetings and democratic 
opinions now! You may laugh, Katharine, but it isso; and having 
the lower classes to one’s table is a tremendous stride—a tremendous 
stride,” repeated Mrs. Hilliard, with more energy than correctness of 
metaphor, “against every principle in which one was reared. To 
dance at a ball with tenantry, or even the men-servants, is nothing— 
Dossy and I used to do it (in high dresses, of course), every Christmas, 
in my father’s house; but dinner—a man of this Steven Lawrence’s 
condition to dinner !” 

Too really weak in health for any active employment in life, and 
with a mental digestion too torpid, or too vitiated, for the assimilation 
of any robuster nourishment, Mrs. Hilliard consumed the ordinary 
three-volume novel to a simply incalculable extent. “Passed her life 
in the pursuit of literature,” she was accustomed to say of herself. 
And her ideas—if I may call them ideas—were apt to take whatever 
feeble colouring they possessed from the tone of the nine hundred 
pages which her fingers had been turning over between breakfast and 
dinner. The hero and heroine of to-day, happening to have lost their 
heads on the scaffold in 92, poor Mrs. Hilliard was all in a flutter of 
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indignant agitation at the idea of this sans culotte—this son of the 
people, Steven Lawrence—being asked to dine at her table. She had 
put a quantity of rich old lace about, her handsome shoulders, had 
braided her soft hair plainly from her forehead—as the dear Marquise 
de Videcceur, the heroine’s mother, did on the morning when her 
ruffianly executioners bore her to the scaffold—and now sat on her 
luxurious invalid sofa before the fire, waiting for her six o'clock dinner 
with quiet resignation, and feeling how like one of the beautiful 
martyred patricians of the Revolution she must look. 

Katharine came from the open window where she had,been standing, 
a book in her hand, but her eyes fixed in reality upon the distant road 
which led from Ashcot to the Dene, and knelt down by her mother’s 
side. “Dear mamma,” kissing Mrs, Hilliard’s delicate hand, “ how 
romantic you always insist upon being about everything! Steven 
Lawrence is going to dine here, and talk to papa about mangels and 
second crops, and the injustice of dissenters paying church-rates, and 
you build up a whole revolutionary romance—the guillotine in full 
force on the necks of dukes and duchesses, and Steven Lawrence for 
their headsman—on the spot! Confess, mamma, you have been 
reading some story to-day about the French Revolution? Now, I 
know you have !” 

“Katharine,” said Mrs. Hilliard, giving her third volume a little 
unseen push beneath the sofa cushion, « “when I was a girl it was the 
fashion to store young women’s minds—to sfore them, Kate—with 
sound fixed ideas on all subjects—moral, religious, and political. 
There is no need of the flimsy literature of the day to rub up my 
memory in history. I know the French Revolution as well as my 
catechism: Robespierre, Danton, the Marquise de Videcoeur—no, 
I’m not sure whether she was historical, but at all events, Kate, I 
know perfectly well what I am talking of.” 

“Of course you do, dear mamma, as far as history goes; only, why 
apply it all to Steven Lawrence? He is very humble, poor fellow— 
we saw a little of him in London, you know—does not in the least 
try to set himself above what he is, and ... oh, mamma!” cried 
Katharine, “be nice to him, as you, and you only, can be when 
you choose !” 

“ And why, Katharine, pray ?” for her recollections of the French 
Revolution were not so vivid as to have dislodged from Mrs. Hilliard’s 
mind the story of modern English life she read yesterday, in which a 
simple young country lady had married, then murdered, her head- 
gardener. “ Why are you so anxious about the reception this Steven 
Lawrence is to receive ?” 

“Tn the first place, because he is to be our guest, mamma. In the 
second, because—well, because he will be, ever so little, perhaps, out 
of his place.” 
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“ Anything more, Kate ?” 

“No, that is—mother!” cried Katharine, suddenly, and looking up 
into Mrs. Hilliard’s rose-and-white foolish face: ‘I wonder whether I 
can trust you with a secret of mine ?” 

Mrs. Hilliard raised one white hand to her forehead. “ Please go 
on, Katharine. I believe I can bear anything. Tell me all—and 
quick!” said the poor lady, falling back upon one of the favourite 
phrases of her heroine’s: ‘‘ Anything but suspense !” 

‘Oh, don’t expect too much, mamma. It’s all very silly, I believe 
—an idea Bella and I have taken up; but we think .. . well, we 
think Steven Lawrence may have intentions about Dot, and that, 
perhaps, everything considered, we ought to try to help matters on.” 

“Tntentions! about Dot!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, opening her eyes 
wide in a moment. “What! of marrying her? Oh, dear me! and 
her grandfather a Vereker, and her birth equal to yours and Bella’s !— 
it must be, of course, for we all married brothers and sisters—no, I 
don’t mean that—but you have told me so suddenly, Kate, my mind 
is quite upset. However, I'll not go in to dinner! Yhat humilia- 
tion, at least, it is in my power to save myself. My sister’s orphan 
girl—oh, Dossy, Dossy !” 

“Mamma,” said Katharine, not without impatience, “if Dossy—if 
my aunt Theodosia—were alive, I don’t think she would be disgraced 
by seeing Dot married to a man like Lawrence. Dot is not quite so 
young as she once was, and—well, I don’t mind saying it between you 
and me—poor little Dot has not had many offers of marriage, and I 
don’t think has enough resources in herself to be happy as a single 
woman. If Mr. Lawrence really should care for her, mamma, I think 
you will be acting very unwisely, indeed, to discourage him.” 

“TI discourage him!” cried Mrs. Hilliard. ‘Oh, Kate, how like 
Mr. Hilliard you are when you argue! what different, what generous 
tempers I was accustomed to once! JI discourage Dora’s suitors, when 
for fitteen years I have worn myself out with the poor girl’s infirmi- 
ties and—and the efforts I have made to be a mother to her! No 
man with a spark of delicate feeling,” said Mrs. Hilliard, with tears 
rising in her meek blue eyes, “no man with the faintest delicacy’ or 
consideration for his wife’s happiness would have acted as Mr. Hilliard 
did in first bringing her here! But, of course, when a wife has once 
made such sacrifices as I did for her husband—and a second husband, 
too! he will never know where to stop in his demands. I don’t sup- 
pose another woman in this county would have behaved as I did when 
Mr. Hilliard first brought Dora from Paris. A pink silk bonnet 
and white parasol—of course, you are too young to remember—and 
the religious principles of a Hottentot, to associate with my Richard’s 
children !” 

“Dear mamma, what harm did she do us!” said Katharine; too 
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much accustomed to her mother’s peculiar modes of logic to attempt 
to argue. “From the time she entered the house till now Dot seems 
to me to have been simply and entirely negative. A poor little crea- 
ture, not very much pleasure, perhaps, to herself or to any one else, 
but harmless, thoroughly.” 

“Of course, Kate. That is just what Mr. Hilliard says. It’s very 
easy for those who are in robust health, and who spend their lives out 
of doors, to use such words as ‘harmless’ and ‘negative.’ To an 
invalid nothing can be negative. If people are not sympathetic to me 
they are positively repulsive; and Dora is not sympathetic. Dora 
is anything but sympathetic, Kate, as you know. I detest frivolity.” 

“T know that as a rule all the people you like are worthy of being 
liked, mamma,” said Katharine, diplomatically, “and this makes me 
feel you will be pleased with Steven Lawrence. He is bright and 
simple-hearted, mamma ; quite diffident of himself, and full of fine, 
natural good feeling ; so putting aside all this about Dot—which of 
course is mere foolish talk of mine—you will be gracious to the poor 
fellow when he comes, won't you ?” 

“Have you ever known me anything but gracious to persons of a 
lower rank to our own, Katharine ?” said Mrs. Hilliard. reverting once 
more to the tone of the Marquise de Videcoeur. “It may give me 
pain, infinite pain, to feel that Mr. Hilliard should have placed me in 
such a false position, but I shall treat the young man himself precisely 
as I would treat Lord Haverstock at my own table. Noblesse obligé, 
Kate !” 

So when, a quarter of an hour later, Steven Lawrence entered, he 

received a softly courteous greeting, a kindly smile from Katharine’s 
mother that almost made him as much her slave as he already was 
her daughter’s! The excessive feminine sweetness of the elder lady’s 
face; her weakness, her pallor, her slow, languid voice, her white 
languid hands, all redoubled in Steven’s heart the sense that Katharine 
Fane had newly taught him of perfect refinement, of perfect womanly 
grace. As a boy he remembered having occasional glimpses of the 
““ squire’s lady,” fair, and languid-voiced, and helpless, then as now; 
.and the thought of all the patient suffering which that gentle being 
must have past through since, appealed to him as the thought of pain 
and weakness in others is wont to appeal to men of unbroken health 
and active out-of-door habits themselves. With the Squire talking to 
him, and Dot going through pretty attitudes with the paroquet by 
the window (for his benefit); nay, with Katharine herself at his side, 
he could not keep his attention from the invalid’s fragile face; and 
when dinner was announced, quite unconscious of what was, or was 
not, etiquette for a man in his position to do, walked quickly to her 
sofa, and stooping down, held out his arm for her hand to rest upon 
as she rose. 
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“That is right, Lawrence,” said the Squire. “Do you take in Mrs. 
Hilliard, and Dora, you must be content with me. I’m sorry for you, 
Kate,” as Katharine, her face radiant at seeing her mother’s gracious 
reception of Steven, put her hand under his other arm; “ but even 
Kate Fane must come down from her pedestal sometimes! If I had 
thought of it I might have asked the handsome young rector for you, 
though—poor Kate !” 

“I’m very glad you did not, papa,” said Katharine. “We are a 
much pleasanter party by ourselves, in my opinion!” And Steven’s 
heart caught her answer, and thrilled with a perfectly unwarrantable 
and ridiculous sense of relief! He had been lying awake half the 
night thinking, in jealous misery, of the handsome rector, and of how 
Katharine had smiled on him as they walked together out of church. 

“You will find us all very much changed, Mr. Lawrence,” said 
Mrs. Hilliard, as leaning on Steven’s arm, she walked slowly with him 
to the dining-room. “The children grown into women, the Squire: 
and I, alas! into old people.” 

“Qld ?” said Steven, looking down at her with his frank blue eyes.. 
“That's not a word I should have thought of in connection with you. 
I may be stupid, but it seems to me, madam, yours is a face that 
never could grow old.” 

Here he stopped ; afraid he had been over-bold ; and Mrs. Hilliard. 
remembered Ninon de |’Enclos, for whose smiles a third generation 
duelled when she was sixty, and let her soft white hand rest closer 
on the young man’s arm. 

She bade him sit beside her at table; Katharine opposite to him ; 
and speedily forgetting the wounded pride of Videcceur in the 
flattered vanity of Ninon, chattered in her prettiest, most sentimental, 
strain (a strain that thirty years before had, doubtless, suited a girlish 
peach-blossom face well enough) during the whole of dinner. “ We 
were to have talked over parish matters, I believe, Lawrence,” said 
Mr. Hilliard, when the dessert was put upon the table, and they had 
moved away into the bay window; for in spring-time the dining-room 
was the pleasantest evening room at the Dene, and the ladies always 
stayed there while the Squire drank his coffee after dinner; “ but I 
have not been able to get in a word with you yet. How do you find 
the farm looking ? not quite as it used in the old days, I suppose.” 

“The farm,” answered Steven, “is looking as any farm must look 
upon which nothing has been put, and out of which all has been 
taken during more than three years. The message that Miss Dora 
wrote to me from you was a timely one, sir. The farm wanted my 
presence, and no mistake.” 

“Well, I had no reason to think any positive ill of Dawes,” said 
the Squire; “still, when I saw the same field sowed with wheat for 
three successive years ’ 
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“Dawes is a scoundrel,” said Steven, quictly. “The land may 
have been over-cropped and under-manured through ignorance—may, 
I say; though I don’t much believe in want of design even there. 
In actual hard cash the man has been robbing us for years. He 
robbed my uncle in his lifetime, young Josh in his, and me since 
young Josh’s death.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence, are you sure of this?” cried Katharine. 
“ Are you sure that you are not judging him too hastily? I always 
think poor Dawes has such a good face!” 

“ And I have looked over his accounts, Miss Fane,” said Steven, 
“and, poor scholar though I am, have proved him to be dishonest. 
It took me five hours to-day. I never reckoned so many figures in 
my life——” 

“ And the end of it was ?” asked the Squire. 

“My bidding Dawes leave the farm, and show his face there no 
more: him, and all belonging to him.” 

“ What!” cried Mr. Hilliard, “ you gave him warning on the spot? 
A harsh measure, wasn’t it, Lawrence? Ashcot has been his home 
for years.” 

“TI gave him no warning at all, sir,” said Steven. “I turned him 
out, him and his sons, and all that they claimed as belonging to them, 
into the road. Old Barbara and I will be the only inmates of Ashcot 
to-night.” 

“And you think this right, Mr. Lawrence?’ cried Katharine, 
indignantly. “Allowing Dawes to have been ignorant—dishonest, 
even—you think it right to act like this? to turn a man who till this 
morning was counted honest out of your house like a common thief ?” 

“Tt is my idea of right,” said Steven, humbly. ‘The life I have 
led has taught me that there’s never any good in shilly shallying 
when you've got to deal with a blackguard. Ifa man wrongs me I 
punish him, if I can, in hot blood, and in the hour when I find him 
out, and when I knowingly wrong any man, I shall expect to be 
treated the same. ‘This is my idea of justice, and I couldn't go from 
it, although I’m quite ready to confess I may be wrong.” 

“ And what will the Daweses do?” cried the Squire, taken aback at 
the idea of this sort of lynch law being imported into the parish. 
“Upon my word, Lawrence, I think you have been over-hasty. I 
hope you did not mention my name, now? Dawes is a man very 
well spoken of in the neighbourhood.” 

“The better for him,” said Steven, shortly; “of course I didn’t 
mention your name, sir—the better for him that he is spoken well of. 
He will find work come quicker to his hand.” 

“And what labour do you mean to take on the farm yourself, 
then ?” 

“As little as I can get along with,” answered Steven. “ When I 
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was a boy I remember that my uncle and myself, and a couple of lads, 
generally did the work pretty well, with extra hands of course at seed 
time and harvest. I don’t see why more labour should be wanted 
now than there was ten years ago.” 

“ Well, not of course if you mean to 

“T mean,” said Steven, as a look from Katharine made the Squire 
hesitate, “to plough with my own hand and reap with my own arm 
as my father and grandfather did before me. There’s not much 
profit to be made by small farms at the best of times now-a-days; 
but, working as I shall work, Ashcot will yield me a fair living, and 
let me ride a good horse across country still. As much as I desire.” 

“Ah, you'll want one thing more, Lawrence,” said the Squire, 
good humouredly. “ You'll want a wife—Kate, my dear, that’s the 
fourth knob you have put in your mother’s coffee—a smart little wife 
to keep your house in order for you. No good for a young fellow 
like you to talk of getting on steadily at farming or any other business 
without that, Lawrence.” 

Steven reddened, and in spite of himself his eyes sought Katharine’s 
face. 

“When I marry, sir,” said he, “it will be because—because the 
woman I like will have me, not because the farm wants a mistress. 
As far as I can see, Barbara will keep house and mind the dairy for 
me for a good many years to come yet.” 

Dot had been sitting demurely in the bay-window while the others 
talked, looking, in her flowered summer dress and with a knot of 
ribbon and lace in her short hair, for all the world like a painted 
porcelain Marchioness. Dot always reminded you of some figure you 
had seen on Sevres or Dresden. At Steven’s last words she raised her 
big black eyes for a second to his; then, seeing that he was not 
looking at her or thinking of her, turned her face away towards the 
window, and began, under her voice, to sing the refrain of one of those 
little French ballads that mean s0 little in fact, and yet, sung with 
a certain sentiment, that mean so much: 


” 





“ A Sainte Blaize, a la Zuecca 
Vous étiez, vous étiez bien aise 
A Sainte Blaize !” 
tapping with her small fingers on the glass as an accompaniment. 
“My dear Dora!” Mrs. Hilliard interposed in her softest, most 
injured tone, and opening her eyes, which had been shut ever since the 
Squire had diverted Steven’s attention from herself. 
- “Yes, aunt Arabella ?” 
“My poor head, Dora love! Singing, or rather humming, always 
drives me to distraction, as you know.” 
“Oh, I beg a thousand pardons!” cried Dot, jumping up. “ When- 
ever I sce the sun setting I feel I am out of doors, and whenever I 
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am out of doors I feel I must sing! Who will come out? Will 
you, Katharine—will you, uncle Frank—when you have finished your 
coffee ?” 

The Squire was much too well broken in to his duties, somewhat 
too much afraid also of the effects of evening damp upon his own 
rheumatism, to Jeave the invalid alone. ‘‘ Thank you, Dora my dear, 
I make it a rule never to stir out after dinner till the middle of the 
month—till it’s dry enough, you know, Dot, for your poor aunt to go 
out with us. However, that’s no reason you and Kate shouldn’t take 
Lawrence for a walk about the place. He'll see it just as it always 
was; scarcely a tree altered, except perhaps the plantation beyond the 
rickyard. Kate, be sure you point out the young larches to him. I 
should like Lawrence’s opinion as to the distance Macgregor has set 
them apart.” 

Dora tripped away into the passage for her garden-hat, a coquettish 
Watteau-like hat with knots of blue ribbon and broad shepherdess 
brim; Katharine, who never studied effect (of this kind), and was 
periectly indifferent to evening dews or fresh breezes, opened the 
French window and walked out, bare-headed, into the sunset, with 
Steven following her. 

“* My dear,” said the Squire to his wife a minute or two later, as he 
stood looking out upon the garden, his coffee-cup in his hand, “do you 
know a very curious fancy has just come into my head ?” 

“ Has it, Mr. Hilliard ?” 

**T shouldn't, of course, wish to hurt Dot’s pride in any way, but it 
strikes me—well, it strikes me, Arabella, Master Lawrence is trying to 
pay his attentions to her. He was very anxious to turn it off, I re- 
marked, when I joked him about getting a wife. Now what do you 
say ?” 

“What do you expect me to say, Frank ?” 

“ Nay, my love, what do you think—what do you think?” said the 
Squire. “Of course I know you have had more experience in all 
these things than I have.” 

“‘ What things, Mr. Hilliard ?” 

“Why, my dear, love and courtship, and—and all that!” cried the 
Squire, feeling that he had not hit upon a happy remark. 

“Frank!” observed Mrs. Hilliard, opening her mild blue eyes very 
wide at him; “I see your attempt at sarcasm, but it does not wound 
me. I am past being wounded! May I ask you to ring for 
Williams ?” 

“Sarcasm !—I will not ring for Williams ; you know you never sleep 
when you go to bed so early—sarcasm! Merciful heaven, what did I 
say that could be called sarcasm?” cried the Squire, all contrition and 
humility. “Did I ever in my life say or imagine an unkind word 
towards you? Now do, my poor child, be reasonable—I mean forgive 
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me. I hadn’t an idea of offending you, upon my soul I hadn’t! You 
were very amiable to the young man at dinner, and as far as looks and 
manners go—” 

“ Mr. Hilliard,” interrupted the invalid, “it’s no use trying to turn 
it off like that. I wasn’t thinking of Dot or of Steven Lawrence— 
who is not in the slightest degree attentive to her—but of what you 
said about my experience in love and courtship. If there is one man 
on earth who should be the last to taunt me with infidelity to my 
Richard’s memory, that man is you.” 

Which led on naturally to the poor little Squire’s going through 
one of those daily scenes of recrimination from the lips of his angel, 
and confessions of cruelty from his own, that were the sentimental salt 
of Mrs. Hilliard’s life; the only excitement she ever derived, except 
from novels. “I believe, indeed I know, I’m a fool in these things,” 
he said, meekly, when peace was at last restored ; “ but still I do 
think it looks like it.” Katharine, for some reason, had returned to 
the house; and Steven and Dora were to be seen standing somewhat 
close together at a distant corner of the lawn. “And upon my word 
I should be very glad if it was so. Quite time the poor girl was 
comfortably settled in a home of her own. Now I wonder, Arabella, 
whether Lawrence knows she will have a thousand pounds on her 
wedding day ?” 

“Tt would be a delicate thing for you to tell him so, Mr. Hilliard, 
very delicate indeed. Dora is my dead Theodosia’s child, and Steven 
Lawrence a peasant.” 

The poor Squire bit his lips to prevent getting into further trouble, 
and walked up and down the room, in the noiseless tiptoe fashion long 


habit had taught him, until the mild blue eyes of his angel were 
closed in earnest. 


JaaPter XVII. 


STREPHON AND PHILLIS. 


Ir was a bright cool evening; one of those May evenings in which 
spring and summer mingle so deliciously that while you welcome the 
coming roses you more than half regret the fickle hawthorn-scented 
month that is dying. The cheerful dappled sky, the blossoming 
orchards, the waves of fawn and pink and soft dun green in the grass- 
fields as the light wind passed over them, made up just the kind of 
gentle, homely picture whose charm, like that of Gainsborough’s 
paintings, or Cowper’s verses, we can never analyse and never outlive. 
Even Dot, who seldom paid nature the attention of remembering 
whether the sun was rising or setting, summer blooming or fading, 
was alive to the freshness and fragrance of the “ background” as she 
stood beside Steven on the Squire's lawn, and looked round—wonder- 
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ing what subject would be the best to begin upon—at the smiling 
country. 

“How delightfully green everything is looking, Mr. Lawrence! 
what a relief after London! I was so glad, and to speak honestly so 
surprised, when Katharine consented to come home on Saturday.” 

Katharine had just found some excuse for leaving them alone 
together ; and Steven, one of whose savage habits it was to remain 
silent when he had nothing to say, was standing watching the flutter 
of her summer dress as she re-crossed the lawn in the direction of the 
house. “I beg your pardon, Miss Dora,” he cried, as Dot's pene- 
trating voice recalled him to a sense of her existence. “You were 
saying——” 

“How glad I was that I had been able to get away from town a 
little earlier than usual this season—thanks to Lord Petres’ de- 
parture!” added Dot, maliciously. ‘“ Would you mind walking about, 
Mr. Lawrence? Katharine will find us just the same; but I find it 
too chilly to stand, and the dew is falling.” 

Steven walked on by her side obediently; and Dot led him toa 
broad grass terrace, shut away by shrubs out of sight of the house, 
and with a full view of Clithero Bay, unrufiled now as a little inland 
lake, and with the smooth high tide breaking on the sardy beach, 
scarcely more than a stone’s-throw beneath where they stood. “This 
is the terrace I reminded you of in my letter,” said Dot. “Do you 
remember it, Mr. Lawrence? Do you remember one Sunday evening 
when I was here, and saw you in your boat——” 

“And came down and went out to sea with me,” interrupted 
Steven. “I do remember it well, though I suppose I haven't 
thought of it for ten years or more; and how frightened we both 
were of being found out—I, because I knew I had been breaking the 
Sabbath, and you—you, Miss Dora, because you knew what your 
aunt and cousin would say to you for being seen in my company.” 

Dot was silent for a moment; then, with a want of abashment so 
entire as to make Steven feel excessively abashed, and at the top of 
her voice, she carolled forth a stanza from the time-worn song about 
thorns and flowers, and the willingness of the singer to give up the 
hopes of years for those “ bygone hours.” In all the best theatrical 
representations of country courtship which she had seen it had been 
the successful custom of the heroine to enliven the prose part of the 
scene with verses of song, delivered in a loud voice, and with arch 
glances at the hero, and poor Dot really was doing her best to act a 
pretty Phillis to this great obtuse Strephon at her side. Katharine 
had cautioned her not to talk of balls and Paris and London, as she 
would to Mr. Clarendon Whyte, but to be simple, and, above all, 
natural in her conversation with Steven Lawrence ; and Dot’s ideas of 
nature and simplicity were to pay pretty compliments to the setting 
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sun, and wear a broad straw hat trimmed with blue ribbon, and give 
arch glances, and sing. Was it her fault if the yeoman failed to 
appreciate the part that she was acting down to his level and for his 
benefit ? 

“T_T have something I want particularly to say to you, Mr. 
Lawrence,” she cried, as Steven stood silent, and looking rather less 
affected than she had expected by the song; “but I hardly know 
how to begin it. When your cousin died, and Uncle Frank did not 
think things about the farm were going on as they ought, I undertook 
to write, because they all said you would remember me best—and 
then, you know, I sent you my photograph. Please tell me, you 
didn’t think it a very strange thing for me to do ?” 

“ Now is my time!” thought Steven ; for, cost him what it might, 
he had already fully made up his mind to set matters straight with 
Dora Fane. “Id as lief be shot, as have to hurt the poor little 
thing's feelings, but there’s no choice left me!” And then, stam- 
mering like a guilty schoolboy, and not daring to look at her, he 
blurted the truth out. “You sent me—it was very good of you to 
think of me at all, ’m sure—but you sent me your cousin’s photo- 
graph, not your own, Miss Dora. I haven't had a chance to tell you 
this before. Of course, as soon as I saw you both together in town, 
I knew you had made a mistake, and that I must ask your pardon for 
the letter I wrote, and—and there’s no harm done!” he went on, 
desperately, “and I hope, Miss Dora, you'll show you forgive me, by 
giving me your own now.” All this in a breath, as if he had been 
saying a lesson learnt by rote; but, as you may remark, clearing 
himself most explicitly, and not abating a syllable from the disagree- 
able or unflattering part of his explanation. 

Dora Fane gave one quick upward look at his face. Something 
she saw there—his earnestness, perhaps, or his confusion—amused 
her ; and she had to bite her lip hard to repress a smile. “ Katha- 
rine’s picture! Now, could I really have made such a ridiculous 
mistake? At all events, you were the gainer, Mr. Lawrence. Kate 
makes such a beautiful photograph, doesn’t she? and I really can’t 
see why you should talk about asking any one’s forgiveness. Keep dear 
Kate’s picture, by all means, as you have been lucky enough to get it, 
and I'll give you one of my own too, with pleasure. Do you like 
full-lengths or vignettes best ?” 

“ And there are people who say women are not generous!” thought 
Steven. Could a man have got over a wound to his vanity so quickly, 
however indifferent he might have been to the woman who gave it? 
“Whatever you like to give me, I shall be grateful for, Miss Dora. 
The picture that is the best likeness of you would please me most.” 

“Well, for the matter of that, I never think these very small pho- 
tographs have much real likeness in them,” said Dot, impartially. 
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“Now Kate and I, little as you would think it, are often taken for 
each other in our cartes de visite. Is it possible that you have been 
mistaken after all? Was the photograph a vignette, or what? You 
couldn’t show it to me, of course ?” 

“Qh yes, I could,” answered Steven, in his simplicity, and taking 
the locket from his waistcoat pocket. ‘Can you open it?—so. A 
wonderfully good likeness I call that, Miss Dora, as far as I can 
judge.” 

Dora looked at the photograph ; confessed at once to her stupidity ; 
admired the setting of the locket—had no idea they sold such pretty 
things in barbarous countries like Mexico—and then returned it 
quietly into Steven’s hands. “If Lord Petres was a jealous man, I 
might make nice mischief, by telling him that you wear Katharine’s 
photograph, Mr. Lawrence!” she cried, with another sidelong glance 
at Steven’s face, to assure herself that the shot told. 

“T think not, Miss Dora,” he answered; “ Lord Petres could no 
more mind my possessing Miss Fane’s picture, than the Emperor of 
France could mind my wearing one of the Empress, if I had the folly 
to choose to do so.” 

“No, of course, Lord Petres would not mind. I said 7f Lord Petres 
was jealous, he might not like it. But Lord Petres is not jealous— 
very fortunately for him,” added Dot, with emphasis, “ Lord Petres is 
not jealous.” 

“Well, no, I should say not,” said poor Steven. ‘“ What has a 
man like Lord Petres to be jealous of? He has fortune, birth——” 

“And Katharine Fane for his future wife!” cried Dot, as Steven 
hesitated. ‘Mr. Lawrence, is not my cousin beautiful ?” 

“Ay, Miss Dora,” said Steven, “ that indeed she is, and not beau- 
tiful only.” 

“No; Katharine has something in her voice and manner that 
makes every one love her. I’m fonder of her than of any one else in 
the world. She has always been my friend from the first day they 
brought me here. Oh! it makes me shudder, actually shudder,” 
cried Dot, “when I think of what my life will be after Katharine 
goes.” 

“Goes!” exclaimed Steven, blankly. “Goes! but when will 
that be ?” 

“Why, when she marries, to be sure,” said Dot. “It is impos- 
sible that the wedding can be delayed later than this autumn. They 
have been engaged—let me see—nearly a year and a half already, 
and there has always been something, hitherto, to delay the marriage. 
At first Katharine said she was too young; then Lord Petres was too 
ill; then Lord Petres’ French cook gave warning ; then Lord Petres’ 
French cook would stay. But now it really is coming off, I believe. 
It will be a charming marriage for dear Kate, you know. Lord 
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Petres has I can’t say how many thousands a year, and is a very nice 
little man, and Katharine is so attached to him, and then he is a 
Catholic and everything.” 

“ And is Miss Fane a Catholic ?” asked Steven, feeling more hope- 
lessly far from Katharine at every word Dot uttered, “ I thought she 
was at church with you and the Squire yesterday ?” 

“Qh yes! she goes to the church of England, and nominally 
belongs to it still,” said Dot; “but we all know where Kate's heart 
is—indeed she makes no secret of her intention of returning openly 
to the church after her marriage. We are all Catholics by birth, 
you know, only my aunt when she married Mr. Hilliard, went over, 
from indolence I believe, to his way of thinking, and so Kate and 
Arabella were brought up to be Protestants. Religion was not a 
subject Arabella troubled her head about, but Kate, young as she was, 
never in heart went away from the old faith. You know our rector 
—no? Well, nothing but his being so high—oh, ultra, ultra high !” 
cried Dot, stretching up her small hand as if to represent the very 
pinnacles of ritualism, “ would make Kate tolerate him as she does.” 

“And you, Miss Dora?” said Steven, “are you a Catholic or a 
Protestant, or half one and half the other, like your cousin ?” 

“1? oh, Mr. Lawrence!” and Dot shook her head and looked 
solemn, “I am a firm Protestant; indeed, if I have a leaning it 
is altogether the other way. I like to have the word preached to 
me without adornment. No incense, no vestments, no grand church 
shows forme! My religion is plain and humble, as my position in 
life must be.” 

She spoke with a ring of mournfulness in her voice; and Steven, 
whose honest soul never suspected man or woman of insincerity, felt 
his sympathies increase towards her. Could this be the woman of 
whom Lord Petres had said that she would be about as good a 
companion for a man as a gilt butterfly? the frivolous woman with 
expensive tastes, who in London had had Mr. Clarendon Whyte for 
her intimate companion, and gone into raptures over Mademoiselle 
Fleuri’s last new .wig? “If you like a plain religion you should 
come to our chapel some Sunday,” he remarked ; and Dora detected a 
warmer tone in his voice. ‘ You will hear the word preached without 
adornment of any kind there. But I suppose,” added Steven doubt- 
fully, thinking less perhaps of Dora Fane’s individual principles than 
of the class she represented ; “I suppose you would hold it altogether 
beneath you to go inside a dissenting meeting-house ?” 

“Tf I followed my own inclinations I would go there every Sunday 
of my life,” said Dot, “Iam weary of all the intoning, and bowing, 
and vain observances we get at the parish church, but of course, 
placed as I am, I have to consider others. Really I don’t think 
Katharine would ever forgive me if she knew I had been to Shiloh. 
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Once, years and years ago, I remember I went there to evening 
service, and I believe I was in disgrace for six months afterwards 
at least!” 

“T remember,” said Steven, “it was before I went to America. 
You came in with Hoskins, who was apprenticed at that time, Miss 
Dora, to old Blake at Stourmouth.” 

The colour rose into Dot’s face at the maladroit reminiscence ; but 
the light had faded too much for Steven to notice it. “In those 
days,” said she, “ we used to be Dora and Steven to each other! I 
don’t know, as old old friends, why we should be so formal in our way 
of speaking now ?” 

“In those days we were children, or little more,” remarked Steven 
promptly. “At all events I was ignorant then of the difference 
between your station and mine.” 

“Well, I hoped—I mean I thought—from your letter you would 
show the same happy ignorance still!” said Dot. “Station! oh, I 
have heard about rank and station till I am sick of the very thought 
of them. But of course it shall be as you like!” She stopped, and 
sighed. 

Thoroughly honest though Steven was, it was not to be expected 
that he would repulse an offer of friendship so humbly and _hesi- 
tatingly tendered ; or remind Dora, a second time, that his letter had 
been written, in truth, to Katharine, not to her! Perhaps, if I 
must confess all his weakness, the prospect of being on terms of 
equality with Katharine’s cousin was not displeasing to him; per- 
haps in his inmost thoughts it seemed to him that friendship with 
Dora might bridge over, by ever so little, the gulf which divided 
him from Lord Petres’ future wife! 

“You are all goodness to me, Miss Dora, and nothing would 
flatter me more than to hear you call me by my name as you 
used, only ——” 

—— Only, remember you will have to call me by mine in return.” 

“TIT... really, I don’t think I could,” said Steven shyly. “You 
must remember I haven’t spoken to a lady for these ten years. I 
don’t think I could ever bring myself to commit such a boldness.” 

“Oh yes, I think you could when you get a little less afraid of 
me!” cried Dot, with one of her shrill laughs. “TI, at all events, 
shall begin speaking to you at once as I used to speak in the days 
when we were not too old to be natural !” 

And she was as good as her word. When Miss Fane rejoined them, 
some minutes later, the first sound she heard was Steven’s name, pro- 
ceeding, in the most perfectly matter-of-course tone imaginable, from 
Dot’s lips. And Katharine’s heart revolted from the sound! Her 
dream—a minute ago she would have told herself her desire—had been 
that Steyen and Dora should marry. To this end she had forgiven 
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him his fatal error when he first met her in Hertford Street; to this 
end had made the Squire invite him to dinner; to this end had 
schooled Dora as to the wickedness of regretting a man like Clarendon 
Whyte, and risking the loss of an affection sterling and true as Steven’s. 
Yet now, so perverse, so inexplicably crooked is human nature, now 
that her ears assured her an explanation had taken place between 
them ; that if they were not lovers, they were certainly walking in the 
right road to become so, a pang sharper than she had suffered in her 
whole life (a life, remember, which had never yet known love or 
jealousy), contracted her heart. She remembered Steven's supplicating 
voice when she parted from him last ; remembered the pressure of his 
hand ; remembered the expression of his face as he stood and watched 
their carriage drive away from the Opera House; remembered how, 
when she had been on her knees that night, the thought of him had 
come between her and heaven, and how she had prayed that his mad- 
ness might pass away, and that poor little Dora might become his 
wife. Well, the prayer that had seemed so presumptuous then was 
answered: that was all! Three days later, and her prayer was 
answered ; and Steven, just as inconstant as if he had been civilised for 
years, was paying his suit to Dora already. It was right, very right. 
The poor yeoman had been brought to see the folly of his love, and 
had renounced it—lightly as men do renounce their love—and she 
would be spared the indignity of having to repulse him anew. She had 
managed the whole affair beautifully ; and Dot should never know the 
humiliation to which she had been forced to stoop for her sake. It 
was right, very right ; and coming to her cousin’s side, she put her 
hand with a kindly little pressure upon her shoulder. Then, Dot’s 
unceasing voice masking the silence of her companions, they all three 
walked slowly back along the terrace.: 


Dora accompanied Steven Lawrence into the house to say good- 
night to the Squire and Mrs. Hilliard, but Katharine just at this 
minute managed to disappear from the scene, and when Steven came 
out again to start for his homeward walk, he felt that, either by inten- 
tion or through indifference, which was worse, she had avoided him. 
The fresh spring evening had darkened into a still, almost sultry, 
night; and when he had got about half way along the Squire’s 
avenue, Steven bethought himself that it would be pleasanter to return 
home, smoking his pipe and dreaming of Miss Fane, by the cool sea- 
shore, than along the dusty road. A flight of steps led down from 
the terrace to the beach, he remembered, just at the spot where Dora 
had sung to him about “bygone hours ;” and, retracing his steps, he 
made his way quickly past the house, thence by the lawn and through 
the shrubberies to the eastern end of the terrace: the end from 
whence, in daylight, the low white walls of Ashcot could be seen 
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across the blue sweep of Clithero Bay. The night was moonless, but 
there was sufficient glimmering twilight left to discern objects at ten 
or fifteen yards distant; and as Steven was walking quickly on, he 
caught sight of a figure leaning against the terrace-wall, just at the 
head of the steps by which he had to pass. It was Katharine: her 
white dress fluttering through the gloom, the outline of her head and 
throat showing delicately clear against the vapoury background of 
grey sea and sky. Steven made his way on noiselessly across the 
close-shorn turf, and in another moment was at her side. “ Miss 
Katharine,” said he, under his breath, “ won’t you say good-night to me 
before I go ?” 

She turned round to him with a half-frightened cry: “ Mr. Lawrence, 
how you startled me! Was it in this ghostly fashion you used to steal 
down upon the bears and panthers, sir? I never thought any one would 
miss me. I only came away because——” 

“ Because ?” asked Steven, as she hesitated. 

“Oh, because I detest having to go into hot rooms and candle-light 
at this time of the year. I like to stand here alone when it is dark 
like this, and hear, or fancy I hear, the tide turn. It has just ebbed 
now. Stay silent for a while, and see if you can’t detect a farther-off 
sound in each fall of the waves.” 

Steven remained silent as she bade him, not listening to the waves, 
or to any other sound in the universe, but with his eyes fixed intently 
upon the exquisite, shadowed face at his side. After a few minutes, 
Katharine looked up to him again. 

‘* Now, wasn’t there a difference. Could you not distinctly tell that 
the last wave was farther away from us than the one before?” 

“JT was not thinking of the waves at all,” answered Steven. “I 
never heard whether they rose or fell.” 

“Mr. Lawrence, are you speaking in earnest ?” 

“ Quite in earnest, Miss Fane. Don’t you remember the bond I am 
under to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, to you?” 

“Oh, but I think that bond is cancelled!” cried Katharine. “The 
moment we began to put it into practice, I found that listening to 
truth was much less agreeable than I had expected, and got cross with 
you: do you recollect ?” 

“T recollect,” said Steven; “but I don’t think you need be angry 
with me for telling the truth now. I never heard the break of the 
waves, just as I never heard the voices of the singing people at the 
theatre, because I was with you, and ‘ 








“Ah, Mr. Lawrence, please—please—don’t pay me a compliment !” 
interrupted Katharine, shrinking a little away, and in her heart retract- 
ing every harsh thing she had thought of Steven during the last half 
hour. ‘If you knew how tired I am of pretty complimentary speeches, 
I am sure you would never make me any again as long as you live.” 
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“T will always’ do exactly as you bid me at the moment,” said 
Steven with humility; “if telling the truth is making a pretty com- 
plimentary speech, of course I will tell the truth no more.” 

“That's right. You know I am looking forward to seeing you very 
often at our house, Mr. Lawrence, and I want you, really and truly, 
to look upon me as a friend. There can be no pretty speeches or 
compliments between friends, can there ?” 

Steven said not a word; and Katharine Fane felt more strangely, 
more humiliatingly embarrassed, than she had ever felt in her life 
before, by his silence. 

“T was very glad to see you and mamma get on so well,” she began 
desperately, after two or three minutes’ dead pause ; “ and Dora, too— 
you and Dora must have so much to say to each other after all these 
years. I—lI hope we shall see you again before very long.” 

‘As soon as you tell me to come, I will come,” answered Steven, 
with his accustomed bluntness. 

“Well, Wednesday then, or to-morrow if you will; you will be 
quite sure to find Dora and poor mamma at home, whenever you call— 
Listen! can that really be ten o'clock that is striking? Oh, Mr. 
Lawrence, I think I must go in now” and she took a step or two 
in the direction of the house. “It is getting so dark and——” 

“And you will wish me good night, Miss Fane, will you 
not ?” 

“Why, of course I will. Good night.” 

She held out her hand; but Steven, not knowing that she had 
offered it, turned shortly away ; the sweet “Good night” making him 
only too contented—poor wretch! and Katharine stood and watched 
his tall figure until it was lost from sight among the purple shadows 
on the beach. 

When she got back to the house the first person she saw was Dora, 
candle in hand, on the staircase. “ What, Kate!””cried Dot, looking 
round, “I thought you had gone to bed an hour ago—and how white 
you are!” scrutinising her narrowly. “Did you see Steven Lawrence 
as he went away ?” 

“T saw Mr. Lawrence for a moment, Dot.” 

** And what did he teli you ?” 

“Tell me? Nothing in particular. I only saw him for a moment,” 
and Katharine hesitated. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” cried Dot, carelessly ; “I thought, perhaps, 
he might have told you of our conversation. I explained to him 
the mistake about the photograph, and it appears he knew it was 
yours from the first—that’s all. We quite understand each other 
now, Kate.” 

“T suspected as much when I heard you calling’ him ‘Steven,’’ 


said Katharine, softly. “Ah, Dot, I wonder how soon. this first act of 
VOL. XXI. c 
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the play will be over? I wonder how soon I shall have to offer you 
good wishes in earnest ?” 


«¢ A Sainte Blaize, i la Zuecea,’ ” 
sang Dot; 
*** Dans les pres fleuris cueillir la verveine. 
. . . Mais de vous en souvenir 
Prendrez vous la peine ?” 


Kate,” peeping down through the banisters, and looking more 
wierdly like a painted porcelain figure than ever, “ how glad I am I 
took your advice about Steven! It does so set one’s conscience at rest, 
to be perfectly honest and straightforward, doesn’t it ?” 

“T don’t think I know, Dot. I’m not quite sure whether I have a 
conscience or not,” answered Katharine, modestly. 


Cuarrrer XVIII. 
THE TIME OF ROSES. 


In a fortnight’s time Steven Lawrence, first on one excuse, then 
another, had become an almost daily visitor at the Dene. The Squire, 
retaining his first opinion as to the real object of Steven’s visits, was 
always ready to greet him with friendly heartiness ; and at the end of 
three days managed to jet him know the amount of Dot’s marriage 
portion. Mrs. Hilliard, who, since the French Revolution, had passed 
through three or four new phases of romantic hallucination, seemed 
still disposed to make the yeoman’s picturesque person a peg on which 
to hang the fabric of her harmless dreams. Dora Fane treated him 
with the sisterly familiarity which from the first she had contrived to 
establish between them ; a familiarity compromising herself in nothing, 
thought Dot; but which, at the first inevitable moment of rebound— 
the first moment when Kate’s caprice should have past—might ripen 
into just whatever feeling she herself chose. And Katharine? For 
the first time in her life Katharine felt that she was being drawn 
along by an influence stronger far than coquetry or love of conquest ; 
an influence alien altogether to her own vanity ; sweet as the young 
June sun above her head, and irresistible as it was sweet. 

A dream, a dream! she would say to herself a dozen times a day. 
Steven Lawrence in his heart cared, must care, for Dot, and would one 
day marry her, as surely as she cared for, and would marry Lord 
Petres. If she looked forward to his coming it was for Dot’s sake ; if 
she found a new, bright pleasure in walking beside him in this glad 
summer weather, it was just because Steven himself was new and 
bright ; unlike all the other human beings of her experience. “A 
beautiful savage,” she had called him, extenuating his misdeeds to her 
conscience on that first evening of their meeting in London ; “a crea- 
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ture outside the pale of all conventionalities whatsoever, and to be 
treated like no other man:” and in this same spirit—so she strove to 
assure herself—she still regarded him. Dot was fortunate, very. The 
happiest hour, she thought, in her own life would be that in which 
she would see her cousin (the foolish prejudices of rank laid aside) 
become the legitimate owner of a heart simple and strong as Steven’s. 
And in the meantime. . . . in the meantime the fields were blossom- 
ing, and the thrushes singing, and Steven’s face and voice and mute 
adoration for ever present at her side. 

Not one directly disloyal feeling had, as yet, stirred in Katharine 
Fane’s breast. To have refrained from encouraging Steven simply 
because she suspected him of liking her a little too well for his own 
peace, had been to run counter to every old instinct, every old habit of 
her nature. A great many men beside this one had professed to be in 
despair about her during the last three years ; and she had smiled at 
first upon them all, then frowned—when their despair became incon- 
veniently definite—then smiled again ; and never seen broken hearts or 
serious ruin of any sort ensue from her cruelty. It would be just the 
same now. ~ Steven Lawrence had come home from America prepared 
to love and marry Dora Fane ; and of course, but for the foolish mis- 
take of the photograph, the love-story would have gone on in its 
appointed course; probably have arrived at its last stage by this time. 
That it would all come right in the end there could be no doubt. It 
was not as forward, perhaps, as she had thought on that first evening 
when Steven dined at the Dene; but Dot for certain was growing to 
like him ; never laughed when he was absent at his savage ways and 
want of polish, or of kid gloves; never mentioned Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte now. In another fortnight, unless east wind returned, Lord 
Petres was coming over from Paris to visit them; probably to settle 
upon the time of their marriage; and then, thought Katharine, all 
this pleasant pastoral interlude, of which Steven was the hero, would 
be over. She was not quite sure that when the time came she would 
be able to resign the poor fellow’s simple worship without some pangs 
of regret: not quite sure that her own life would not seem somewhat 
blank on the day when she would be obliged, distinctly and for ever, 
to look upon him coldly. That she could be cutting him off from all 
his old peace ; that she could be ruining his life, his prospects, his 
character, for her own pastime; Katharine Fane no more dreamed 
than a child who grasps a butterfly, and laughs with delight at the 
coloured dust it leaves upon his fingers, dreams of the butterfly’s real 
position in the game. 

Perhaps a woman whose experience in the matter of love has been 
confined to London drawing-rooms may be excused, on the score of 
ignorance, for somewhat underrating men’s capabilities for sentimental 
suffering. 
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The early roses had blown and fallen ; the callow tints of hedge- 
row and coppice were changing fast into the deep-hued monotone of 
midsummer; and at last the day came when Lord Petres was to 
arrive at the Dene. It was such weather as makes you feel it sin to 
stay half an hour together in the house; warm, unclouded weather, 
with cool winds stirring from the west, with freshness of recent rains 
making the green world sweet ; and Katharine, who had been running 
restlessly about her flower-garden all the morning, declared her inten- 
tion, immediately after lunch, of paying a round of visits to her poor 
people that afternoon. 

“My dear Kate, do you forget who is coming ?” cried Mrs. Dering, 

who had arrived the night before on a three days’ visit to her mother. 
“You are so sunburnt already, and—just suppose Lord Petres should 
be here before you are back !” 
‘ “He would not die of despair, I hope,” said Katharine, putting on 
her hat; “I haven’t visited my people for more than a week, and to- 
morrow I must stay at home—at least, I suppose so—and next day is 
Sunday. Good-bye, Arabella. Give my love to Lord Petres, if you 
see him before Ido!” And ten minutes later Miss Fane was singing 
as she walked along through the green corn-fields, wondering whether 
it was the thought of seeing her lover that made her heart so light; 
then—with a sigh, and breaking down abruptly in her song—whether 
next June, whether any June, would ever be as full of sweetness to 
her as this that had newly fled. 

Katharine’s “ people ” were scattered far and wide over the straggling 
parish of Clithero, and by the time all her visits were paid the sun 
was already in the west. Once upon a time, in the true spirit of 
sectarianism, Miss Fane had laid it down as an axiom that she would 
never enter the cottage of a dissenter. Only church people ought to 
be relieved at all, she said sternly (in theory); and among church 
people only those who were members of the church in earnest. But 
somehow this rule of hers did not wear; somehow, when she got 
abroad among the poor, poverty, sickness, a brood of tiny children— 
want, weakness, pain, and not orthodoxy—was that which ever cried 
aloud to this staunch churchwoman’s heart. ‘It’s very easy at home 
to talk of those who ought to be helped!” she said, when the Squire 
teased her once about the falling-off of her principles, and the especially 
latitudinarian character of a family of her dearest protégés; “but 
when you see people face to face, and they are sick, and hungry, and 
miserable, how can you remember religion—I mean difference of 
religion? As soon as Jim Necle has got a boat again, and when the 
children are up from the fever, Pll begin to talk to them seriously 
about never coming to church.” 

So to-day, after duly visiting all her church people, the cottage 
which Katharine kept for the last, and at which she knew her visit 
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from predilection would be the longest, was that of this very Jim 
Neele ; a fisherman of lax theological tenets—Shilohite rather than 
churchman, when he remembered to go to any place of worship at all— 
with a poor, clean, over-worked wife and six children ; all miraculously 
near to each other in size, and the oftenest-washed, freshest-cheeked 
little brood to be seen in the parish. 

Poor Mrs. Neele, as usual, was looking utterly children-worn and 
meek and hollow-eyed ; with her arms up to the elbows in soap-suds, 
and two or three small boys and girls winding themselves tightly up 
in the skirts of her patched cotton gown. So, after some friendly 
talk about Jim and the prospects of mackerel, and Lizzie Jane’s teeth ; 
and when something from the visitor’s ready purse had made the worn 
mother’s face brighten beautifully ; Katharine proposed that she should 
take off Dan and the baby (really the last baby but one; there 
was always in the Neele family a pink morsel lying asleep in the 
cradle, but too indefinite as yet to be taken into calculation) with her 
for a walk upon the waste. “Just to get them out of your way, 
Mrs. Neele,” said Katharine, in the courteous unpatronising way that 
made all these people love her: rough independent fisher-people who 
would have tolerated no fine lady, with tracts and good advice, inside 
their doors. “ Please don’t look frightened,” she added, “I shall take 
the greatest care of them, and bring them back in an hour, when you 
have done washing, and it’s time for me to return home.’ 

The waste was a long strip of sea-board land that ran, broken at 
intervals by the seamen’s narrow strips of garden, from one end to the 
other of the parish. Land too arid to yield anything beyond coarse 
scant grass, musk-thistles, and sea-convolvulus—just sufficient food for 
the donkeys and goats that browsed there; but amidst whose sandy 
undulations it was pleasant, on a July day, to sit and watch the tide 
break on the distant rocks; with the faint line of Essex coast. for 
background, and the broad arch of summer blue above your head. A 
favourite resting-place of “lady’s,” as little Dan Neele knew; and a 
place where sweeties were given to appearing miraculously on the 
ground beside “lady” as she sat. So slouldering Katharine’s parasol 
in a style learnt from the coast-guardsmen, and with a great cotton 
sun-bonnet of his mother’s nearly covering his entire figure, Dan 
marched on, as fast as his three-year-old legs could carry him, with 
Miss Fane bearing a stout baby-girl of eighteen months aloft in her 
arms behind. 

She chose a spot for their halting-place where there were plenty of 
yellow dandelions at hand for Dan to pick, and a small croft or hollow 
of dry white sand in which the baby could sit and paddle with her 
hands and feet, or crow at the spikes of the sea-pinks that broke off 
short in her fingers when she tried to pluck them. These two occu- 
pations lasted for a considerable time; then Dan’s mind suddenly 
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reverting to more exciting pleasures than dandelions, he came up to 
Miss Fane’s side, threw down his flowers in a heap, and thrusting a 
nut-brown fist into her lap, said, “ Sweeties !” 

“Sweeties ? oh no!” cried Katharine, with an accent of deceitful 
surprise. “No sweeties to-day ; Dan, feel in my pocket and see—and 
baby too. Come, baby, and feel!” 

A feint by which she won for herself the music—can any be 
sweeter ?—of Dan and baby’s surprised gurgling laughter when at 
length they had pulled out a paper of sugar-candy, peppermint-drops, 
and other faintly-sticky treasures, and emptied them upon the clean 
fresh skirt of “lady’s” dress. It took another half-hour or so before 
the refreshment was eaten, for Dan had views on the subject of 
sweeties not unlike those of his forefathers with respect to jetsam and 
flotsam, holding that, when fortuitous circumstances had once cast 
them adrift, either from the mouth or fingers of others, and they lay 
frosted deep in sand on the ground, they were, by right, the property 
of the finder—views that his sister resented by shrill cries, and beating 
the air with her hands and feet, whenever he attempted to put them 
into practice. At last peace was restored. The baby, alternately 
addressing remarks in an unknown language to her own bare pink 
toes or “lady’s” watch-chain, sat contentedly on Katharine’s lap; 
Dan, with round eyes, and his little red tongue outstretched upon his 
chin in admiration, knelt at her side; while, with deft fingers, Miss 
Fane wove the stalks of his discarded heap of dandelions into chains. 
“ Real chains, Dan; one for you, and one for baby—just like mine.” 
The jeweller’s work over, Katharine took out her watch, and finding 
that it was nearly time for her to return home, bade Dan find a stalk 
with a “clock” on it, to see if mother wanted him yet ? 

Dan, who was evidently familiar with this system of time-keeping, 
started off solemnly on his quest among the sand heaps, shortly 
returning with a “clock,” just in the proper stage of ripe perfection, 
in his hand; and Katharine, both children watching her, had just 
gravely blown the last bit of down from the stalk, when a long shadow 
passed suddenly between her and the west. She gave a start, and 
looking up—one hand uplifted to screen the sun from her eyes, the 
other clasped round the baby, and with Dan, all eagerness as to what 
the clock said, sitting firmly on her dress—she saw Steven. 

“Mr. Lawrence—appearing in his usual ghostly fashion!” she 
eried. ‘“ What in the world could have brought you here? I've 
lived fifteen years in Clithero, and never met any but small people like 
this,” laying her hand on Dan’s yellow curls, “on the waste before.” 

“T don’t know what brought me here,” said Steven, “except it is 
that I have a kind of instinct for tracking you out and troubling you, 
Miss Fane. You'll begin to feel soon that you can't get away from 
me, whichever way you walk.” 
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Then he knelt down, a few paces distant from her, on the ground, 
and thought Katharine Fane had never looked so beantiful (and so 
near to him) as she did at this minute in her simple white dress, and 
with the bright sun shining on her face, and these cottage children in 
her arms! Something in his expression brought up the blood into 
Katharine’s cheeks, and, setting the baby hastily on the sand again, 
she told Dan to play with her. “And—and which would you 
call my shortest way home, Mr. Lawrence ?”’—a palpable attempt at 
finding conversation. Katharine knew every pathway, every turning, 
among the fields for miles around. “Straight along by the shore, or 
through Elliot’s hop-garden? Lord Petres is coming by the five 
o'clock train, you know, and I must be home in time to meet him, if 
I can.” 

“The shortest way,” said Steven, “is neither by the coast nor by 
Elliot’s hop-garden, but through a corner of Ashcot. You should 
turn to the right just by the two poplars yonder, and go straight 
across the Five Acres into the London Road. I'll speak the truth, 
Miss Fane,” he went on: “I was working in the Five Acres half an 
hour ago, and it wasn’t accident at all that brought me here. I 
saw a white gown and yellow umbrella, and knew it must be you, so 
I came.” 

“A white gown and yellow umbrella,” cried Katharine, laughing. 
‘“T think I had better leave off this Japanese style of dress, if it makes 
me a landmark for the whole county round. Why, Ashcot must be a 
mile off, at least !” 

“Not that, I think,” said Steven; “but I have very good sight at 
all times, and of course I should know you at any distance.” 

“T wonder whether that is flattering to me individually,” said 
Katharine, “or only a natural result of wearing yellow umbrellas and 
white gowns? I don’t know how it is, Mr. Lawrence, but you and I 
can never speak to one another for two minutes without getting on 
the subject of compliments. Now to-day—you won’t be very much 
surprised, I dare say—but I am going to say something the reverse 
of complimentary to you to-day.” 

“ Something true, I hope?” said Steven, quickly. “That is all I 
care about. Whatever you say, you know I shall believe you.” 

“You may perfectly believe me in this. It is—oh, Mr. Lawrence !” 
cried Katharine, speaking in the quick eager way that, acted or 
unacted, was so irresistible in her, “it is to say how it pains me 
when I think of your keeping up so much bad feeling towards Dawes ! 
Half the people in the parish have been talking to me about it to-day. 
When first you told us what you had done I thought you hard, 
horribly hard—I don’t mind saying so. I never liked you so little as 
when I heard you speak quietly of having turned the wretched man 
out of Ashcot, and now—— 
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“Now, Miss Fane ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence, I can’t tell you how much better I should 
think of you if you would only make amends for your harshness! 
take Dawes back upon your farm, or, if that cannot be, try at least to 
do something for him with others. They say no one will give him 
work—that he is almost in want already. Character, remember, to a 
labouring man means bread.” 

“And dishonesty means dishonesty,” said Steven, promptly. “TI 
acted, us I must always act, up to my own narrow idea of justice, and 
by such light as I possess, and I should be worse than weak to go 
back from my own deed now. If Dawes was dishonest he has no 
right to my help; if he was not, I had no right to turn him off as I 
did. ‘I'here’s not much constancy in me,” he added, “either for evil 
or for good—good especially; but, even with you bidding me, I 
couldn’t bring myself to treat a rogue like an honest man.” 

“ Not much constancy in you?” said Katharine, looking up suddenly 
to his face. “I should have said the very reverse. I should have 
said inconstancy at least would never be one of your sins.” 

Her lip quivered ; her eyes sank down, half abashed, from his; and 
for an instant a wild impulse crossed Steven to tell her, then and 
there, of his passion, and receive his death sentence from her lips. 
He had just reason enough left to keep silent and deliberate for 
minute or two; by this time Katharine was speaking again, and the 
sound of her voice checked back his madness this time, as the touch of 
a cool hand checks back for a moment a sick man’s fever. 

“Yes, indeed, I have credited you hitherto with the rare quality of 
fidelity,” she said. ‘ Don’t you remember at the opera I laughed at 
you for having brought back such a worn-out virtue to the land of 
civilisation ?” 

“JT remember,” said Steven. ‘ You laughed at my primitive virtue, 
as you called it, when I said I had no wish to throw myself at the 
feet of any woman living, save one—and she was not a play actress. 
"Tis in ruling my own life, Miss Fane, that I am without steadfast- 
ness. I believe—I know,” added poor Steven, as simply and humbly 
as a child, ‘‘that where my heart was set I could never change. 
Better for me, you would say, if I could!” 

It was the nearest thing to a positive declaration that Miss Fane 
had been forced to hear from him; for ever since that night upon the 
terrace, and while they had daily met alone, and upon the most 
friendly terms, Steven had as yet jealously guarded his lips from 
uttering a syllable that could hurry on the fulfilment of his doom. 
She played somewhat nervously with the children’s heap of flower-stalks 
that lay beside her; took out her watch, and returned it to her belt 
without in the least seeing to what hour the hands pointed; then 
began making irrelevant remarks to Dan, who all the time had been 
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sitting, his eyes first turned to one speaker then the other, and still 
holding the “clock” that Miss Fane had dropped when Steven 
appeared. 

“You are looking very wise, Dan. I wonder what you're thinking 
of—sweeties in perspective, or what ?” 

“What do ze clock say ?” answered Dan, holding up his dandelion 
stalk, and not diverted even by the word “sweeties” from his interest 
in the mysterious work of divination that had been interrupted by 
Steven. 

“Qh,” said Katharine, “you have not forgotten that yet, haven't 
you, Dan? Well, give the clock to me then, and I'll tell you. We 
had got to five, six, you know; now, ‘seven, eight; it’s very late.’ 
Ah, the clock tells Dan he must make haste home to mother, and that 
some one from a great way off—some one Dan loves very much—will 
be home to-night.” 

Dan received the intelligence with the perfect good faith of his age ; 
thought over it for a minute or two in silence; then, looking up with 
his big blue eyes into Katharine’s face, said gravely, “and what do ze 
clock say to lady ?” 

Here, thought Katharine, with a sudden inspiration of pity, was a 
great occasion for her to say something “ definite” to Steven: some- 
thing reminding him unmistakably of Lord Petres, and the position 
in which Lord Petres stood towards herself, yet worded (for Dan’s 
comprehension) in phrase so gentle, so kindly as to put the poor 
fellow out of his misery painlessly. Painlessly! did not the French- 
man who invented it use some such expression when he first described 
the beneficent qualities of the guillotine ? 

“The clock says to lady, Dan, that she must go home quick, 
because——” 

“No, no,” interrupted Dan, “seven, eight.” 

“Qh, you young rogue! how children always will insist upon every 
syllable being repeated to them verbatim—‘ seven, eight, getting late.’ 
well, the clock says to lady that she must go home quick, and that 
some one from a great way off will be home to night 5 

“Some one lady loves very much,” interposed Dan, not in a tone of 
interrogation, but simply as if he was setting Miss Fane straight in her 
lesson. 

“Yes, Dan, quite right!” and Katharine -rose hastily to her feet, 
while a blush, born more than half of guilt, dyed her face and throat. 
“‘Some one that lady loves. Poor little Dan!” laying her hand on 
the child’s shoulder, ‘‘ what home-truths children speak sometimes in 
their simplicity, Mr. Lawrence !” 

Mr. Lawrence answered never a word, but walked on in silence at 
Miss Fane’s side, or rather a step or two in advance of her, towards 
the Neele’s cottage, where the mother stood, surrounded by her other 
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children, and looking out anxiously for Dan and the baby at the 
door. Katharine of course had to talk to her for a few minutes, and 
be thanked for her goodness in being troubled with that “ good-for- 
nothing Dan ;” and while she was doing so Steven walked slowly on 
twenty or thirty yards up the lane. 

He stopped at the turn beside the poplars that led to Ashcot, and 
when Miss Fane came up took off his hat, and wished her good 
morning. 

“Good morning?” cried} Katharine. ‘Oh, yes; I had forgotten. 
Our paths lie apart here if I go by the shore, which I believe is my 
best way. Mr. Lawrence,” offering him her hand, “TI hope you will 
come over to the Dene soon? I know Lord Petres would like to see 
you.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Fane.” 

“To-morrow do you think you could come ?” 

“To-morrow I shall finish ‘cutting the grass, such as it is, in the 
Five Acres,” said Steven. “Besides, you will have plenty to think of 
without being troubled by me.” 

“ But in the evening?” she pleaded ; “when the busy part of the 
day is over ?” 

All this time he had forgotten to take her hand; and something in 
the blank look of his face as he stood there before her touched 
Katharine to the quick. Even while honour bade her trifle with him 
no longer, while honour bade her remember her allegiance to Lord 
Petres, it went so desperately against her vanity to have to surrender 
Steven’s adoration; went so sharply against every better womanly 
feeling of her heart to have to witness Steven’s pain. Besides, putting 
herself altogether aside, was she not bound, for Dora’s sake, to make 
him feel that the same friendly welcome would await him at the Dene, 
whether richer, better-born friends were there or not? “We are 
going, I believe, to have a terrible solemnity in the shape of a dinner- 
party to-morrow. Lord Haverstock and the rector are coming, I 
think ; but—but I am sure Dora and I will make our escape from the 
dining-room as early as we can, and get out of doors. So if you 
thought you could come round about eight o’clock as usual.” 


Lord Petres had arrived, dinner had begun before Katharine 
reached home; and when she appeared at table, still in her morning 
dress and with a bunch of wild roses at her waistbelt, the only 
explanation she could give of herself was that she had been visiting the 
poor people along the waste, and “ got lost” on her way home. 

“ Lost!” cried Mr. Hilliard, opening his eyes wide; “however 
could you get lost, Kate, and the road along the coast as straight as 
a die?” 


“Why, you see I took a short cut through Ashcot, papa,” said 
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Katharine, flinching, she knew not why, under Mrs. Dering’s eyes. 
“Steven Lawrence met me and showed me the way, and—and I don’t 
think it was a short cut after all.” 

“TIT suppose you have been botanising, Kate dear,” said Mrs. 
Dering, glancing sharply at Katharine’s flowers. “You know you 
always forget time and dinner and everything else when you are weed- 
hunting.” 

Lord Petres smiled his accustomed placid smile, and went on with 
his soup. 


CHapren XIX. 
A HONEYMOON IN TANGIERS. 


Ir was not without a purpose that Mrs. Dering had voluntarily come 
down for three days to the country and to her relations during the 
height of the London season. To say that she believed a sister of 
hers could stoop so low as to break her faith with a man in the 
position of Lord Petres would be unjust. Still, a certain tone in 
Katharine’s letters of late, a tone of open defiant exultation of the 
country and simple country life over London, had — with hints 
gathered from other members of the family as to Steven’s daily 
presence at the Dene—been sufficient to impress on a woman of Mrs. 
Dering’s principles the wisdom of allowing her sister’s engagement to 
lag no longer. What, indeed, were they waiting for? Would Lord 
Petres grow fonder of the thought of matrimony, or Katharine fonder 
of him, by all this delay? Was it dignified to allow the marriage to 
be put off thus from one year’s end to another? As poor Lord 
Petres’ health was so uncertain, why not fix for the wedding to take 
place early in the coming autumn, and then let them go off to Italy, 
Algeria, or any other climate best suited to the bridegroom’s lungs for 
the winter ? 

So argued Mrs. Dering in a solemn after-dinner conclave with the 
Squire and her mother, held in Mrs. Hilliard’s dressing-room ; further 
urging, as a first practical step in the right direction, that the Squire 
should have an interview with Lord Petres, as early next morning as 
he should be visible, on the hitherto neglected subject of settlements. 
It could be done without consulting Katharine at all. Girls, of course, 
were too romantic ever to bear the mention of money, said Mrs. 
Dering ; looking back, no doubt, to the romantic period of her own 
life, when she was engaged to General Dering. Let the Squire con- 
sult with Lord Petres about everything: settlements, pin-money, the 
month in which the marriage should take place, their plans for the 
winter ; then let Katharine be told quietly of the result. Mrs. Dering 
believed dear Kate would be happier when she knew that matters were 
definitely settled. Mrs. Dering had observed that Kate looked de- 
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cidedly pale at dinner to-day, and could not feel sure that the long 
engagement was not really beginning to tell upon the poor child’s 
spirits. 

It was long before Mr. Hilliard could be brought into accepting the 
role proposed for him. There had never been much cordiality be- 
tween his eldest step-daughter and the straightforward, warm-hearted 
Squire; and that Arabella proposed a thing was generally reason 
enough, per se, for Mr. Hilliard to turn obstinate on the instant. He 
had never had any opinion, he said, of this bringing a man up to book. 
Mrs. Dering looked her quiet indignation at the vulgarity of the 
phrase. When people wanted to get married, they would ge¢ married : 
you might be quite sure about that. It was much fitter Lord Petres 
should come to him, than he to Lord Petres, on the subject of settle- 
ments. Kate had a good many years of youth before her, and, thank 
God, wasn’t tired of her home yet! Let her have plenty of time to 
think twice before marrying Lord Petres: “a good enough man in his 
way, no doubt,” said the Squire, jumping up, and waxing hotter and 
hotter at the sound of his own voice, “but not what I ever thought 
Kate’s husband ought to be ; and then, if the poor girl has a mind to 
change—let her! Better change before than after, Arabella, is what 
I say in these matters.” 

Arabella was silent. Ten years of marriage had taught Mrs. Dering 
how much is to be gained by arguing with a man whose intellect or 
whose temper is inferior to your own. Mrs. Hilliard, guided by one 
of the sublime intuitions of folly, burst into a flood of tears, and said 
she never thought her Richard’s children would be told, before her 
face, that she had degraded herself by a mercenary second marriage. 

The suddenness, the utter injustice of this side attack, was more than 
the Squire could bear up against. By the time he had sworn that he 
meant nothing personal when he spoke of mercenary marriages; that 
he did not mean Katharine’s would be a mercenary marriage; that, in 
fact, he meant nothing whatsoever, but was a monster for having said 
it ;—by the time the Squire was brought to acknowledge this, he was 
no longer in a state to dispute any mere matter of detail that might be 
imposed upon him. Mrs. Dering calmly recapitulated, then wrote 
down on a slip of paper all that it would behove him to say: settle- 
ments so much; pin-money so much; marriage in such a month; 
Algeria for the winter. And at twelve o'clock next day, hot in the 
flesh and in the spirit alike, poor Mr. Hilliard found himself waiting in 
the breakfast-room for Lord Petres, to whom he—or rather to whom 
Mrs. Dering—had already written a premonitory note in the morning. 

It was a bright summer's day, dry and warm as August, but Lord 
Petres’ disbelief in English climate and English country houses was 
too thorough to be shaken by a gleam of accidental sunshine, and when 
at length he made his appearance, it was in a thick morning cout, but- 
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toned up to the chin, and with a Cashmere scarf round his throat. The 
Squire, who, for the sake of his visitor, and under Mrs. Dering’s 
orders, was enduring a blazing wood fire (in a thorough draught), ran 
at once and shut up the windows. “ We country people live with a 
good deal of air about us,” he said, pausing before shutting out the last 
breath of fresh air; “ but I suppose you 7 

“Thank you, my dear sir; I certainly do prefer having as few 
draughts as possible,” said Lord Petres, in his small mild voice. “In 
warm climates I can live out of doors like the natives, but in England 
it seems to me the outer air can never be safely breathed except under 
the condition of violent bodily exercise, for which, I am sorry to say, I 
have no strength.” 

He seated himself down by the fire, warming his thin blue-veined 
hands, and looking ready for any martyrdom that might be in 
store for him. The Squire came back to the hearthrug, and began 
shifting from one foot to another, in utter perplexity as to how he 
should tell this poor little dyspeptic, melancholy guest of his, that he 
must be married before autumn! If he had only got Arabella’s list in 
his hand, he thought, he might do it. Something of Arabella’s delicate 
tact might be infused into him by the sight of the different items 
jotted down in her firm, clear handwriting. But, of course, it would 
never do to show such tangible proof of female tutelage as this; so, 
after struggling with himself for a minute or two, and getting so red 
that Lord Petres, who was silently watching him, thought he was 
going to have a fit of apoplexy—the Nemesis of all the underdone | 
meats such a man must have eaten during his life!—the Squire 
burst, apropos of nothing, into the following question: “ And—and 
when do you talk of the marriage coming off, then, Lord Petres ?” 

Lord Petres stroked down his small black whiskers with his small 
delicate fingers; put his head slightly on one side, and surveyed the 
Squire with feeble wonder. “Marriage!” he repeated, plaintively. 
“My dear Mr. Hilliard, do I hear you aright ?—marriage ?” 

“ Hang the man, and hang everything belonging to him!” thought 
the Squire, pettishly. “What else should I mean? Yes, Lord 
Petres, marriage. I—I—the fact is, I'm afraid your health isn’t 
what it ought to be, and we thought, perhaps, if you spent the winter 
in a warmer climate, Tangiers, now—no, that isn’t it! where the 
deuce was it? well, never mind—that’s neither here nor there—a 
warmer climate, at all events.” 

A warmer climate. Here was something definite at least: something 
Arabella had told him; something inoffensive to Lord Petres, and 
uncompromising of Kate; and Mr. Hilliard was determined to stick 
to it. “Yes, a warmer climate,” he repeated, putting his hands 
behind him, and looking up at the ceiling with the air of a man who 
knows his duty, and who has every intention of performing it. 
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“But why Tangiers?” said Lord Petres. “I’m grateful, very, to 
any one who takes an interest in my miserable state, and any data 
respecting the sanitary influence of different climates is of value to me, 
but why Tangiers ?” 

“JT don’t say that it was Tangiers,” said the Squire ; “I’m not up in 
these invalid places—thank God! England was always a good enough 
climate for me. As you suffer so at home, even in weather like this, 
we thought some warmer place would set you up for next winter, and 
of course—in that case—we would see if we couldn’t manage to have 
the wedding over by autumn.” 

Lord Petres sat motionless, slowly opening and shutting his eyes, 
and looking as if he was conscientiously trying to let the meaning of 
the extraordinary proposal he had just heard gain egress to his brain. 
It was evident at last that he had to give up the attempt in despair. 
“ The stupidity that besets me of a morning is not a good sign—not 
at all a good sign,” he said, shaking his head mournfully. “ Bright 
ascribes it to some abnormal irritation of the pneumogastric nerves, 
and tells me it is not unfrequently a forerunner of paralysis—which 
is cheering. Now you will think it incredible when I tell you that 
I do not yet understand about Tangiers. Is it considered a good 
climate for persons—to speak frankly, Mr. Hilliard—for persons 
labouring under a complication of bronchial and dyspeptic disorders, 
like mine ? and what—you must pardon me still more—is the con- 
nection, from a climatic point of view, between Tangiers and mar- 
riage ?” 

_ “He is a fool,” thought the Squire; “a hopeless, hypochondriacal 
idiot ; and the plainer you speak to such a man the better. My dear 
Lord Petres, you must be aware that as regards your engagement 
to Kate, I can have only one feeling ?” Lord Petres’ face was as the 
face of a statue. “I married her mother when the child was little, 
and I believe I’ve done my duty by her as if she had been my own. 
Well, Kate’s one-and-twenty now, and of course she can judge for 
herself in the matter of choosing a husband. My opinion has not 
been asked—no, my opinion has noé been asked,” said the Squire, 
rather huskily ; “and all I have got to,do for poor Kate is a plain 
matter of business. Her mother and sister seem to think the engage- 
ment has lasted long enough, Lord Petres, and—and—they wished 
me to speak to you about it.” 

All Lord Petres’ affectation of stupidity vanished as if by magic. 
The honest, physical evidences of heat and nervousness upon the 
Squire’s face, his earnest voice, his trembling lip as he spoke of 
Katharine, appealed to the blazé little man of the world as no tor- 
tuous circumlocution of a mere clever diplomatist, like Mrs. Dering, 
would ever have done. ‘The good, fussy Squire, was acting, he could 
see, under orders, and under protest ; acting, for very certain, without 
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Kate’s knowledge, and not in the smallest degree from any personal 
eagerness of his own ,to forward the marriage. From the moment 
in which Mrs. Dering first let him know that his attentions were 
serious until the present, Lord Petres had never really swerved for 
one instant from his loyalty to Katharine. Marriage would be a 
serious blow to him, he felt; the loss of Duclos a more serious blow 
still ; but Kate was the one woman on earth who could best make up 
to him for all he would be called upon to sacrifice. Besides, Utopian 
though he might be in principle, Lord Petres, as I have before said, 
was perfectly old-fashioned and conservative in the ordering of his 
own life. He voted with his party in politics; attended the services 
of the church to which he hereditarily belonged ; and had always felt, 
whatever his theoretic convictions on the subject of marriage, that it 
would be incumbent upon him, personally, to marry before he died. 
So now, enormously to the Squire’s relief, his future stepson rose 
up, gave him a friendly little shake of the hand, thanked him 
for the kind interest he was showing in him, both as regarded his 
health and his domestic happiness, and expressed the delight it 
would afford him (seating himself by the fire again, as he said this, 
and vainly trying to look cheerful) to have a near day fixed for the 
wedding. 

Talk about money followed, in the easiest way in the world. Lord 
Petres’ ideas of settlements were more liberal than anything that Mrs. 
Dering had bid the Squire stipulate for. So much jointure in the 
event of his death—to be unaltered by any second marriage of 
Katharine’s ; so much pin-money ; and Kate’s own small fortune (for 
Katharine was an heiress to the extent of five thousand pounds, left 
her a year or two ago by her godmother) to be exclusively her own, of 
course. And radiant with satisfaction at having got over this part of 
his work so well, the Squire was just noting down some memento 
of his success in his pocket-book at Lord Petres’ side, when Katharine 
herself, fresh as the morning, and with her arms full of flowers, opened 
the glass door that led from the breakfast-room to the garden. Her 
eyes were dazzled still by the bright sunshine in which she had been 
standing ; and for a moment she walked on, unconscious that she was 
not alone, and singing under her voice the “ Apparvi alla luce” that 
she had last listened to with Steven at the opera. 

“Ahem! Kate, my dear!” cried the Squire, putting his pocket- 
book behind him, then dropping it into his pocket with as frightened 
a feeling as if he had been detected in plotting a forgery. “Why, 
Kate, you're looking as blooming as your own roses. What—what 
time is it, my dear?” The consciousness of his guilt made the Squire 
stammer and turn red. 

“What time?” said Katharine, looking quickly, first at Mr. Hil- 
liard’s face, then at Lord Petres’. “ Well, papa, as the clock is pre- 
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cisely opposite to you, I should think you might tell! It is exactly 
seventeen minutes and a half to one.” 

“Seventeen minutes to one!” cried the Squire, seizing up his hat 
which stood on a side-table, and making a hasty retreat towards the 
window, “and I promised to see old Elliot at noon! Lord Petres, if 
you will excuse me, I must run away. If the afternoon is warm 
enough I wish you would come down and look at my Guernsey heifer 
—Kate, you will know where to find me ?” 

The moment the lovers were alone Kate tossed down her heap of 
flowers on the table, and came up to Lord Petres’ side. “You are 
looking worried,” she said. “ What is the matter? what has papa 
been saying to you ?” 

Lord Petres turned his eyes up to Katharine’s sweet summer face, 
and felt a really epicurean regret that he could not be more in love 
with her. He took her hand, her cool hand round which the scent 
of carnations and daphnes clung yet, and kissed it. “Mr. Hilliard 
has been talking to me of a great many things; Tangiers, among the 
rest. You and I are going to Tangiers, Kate.” 

“T hope not, Lord Petres.” 

“We are going there this winter. It is a great climate, Mr. 
Hilliard tells me, for invalids of my class, and as I refuse to be 
banished alone, you must just go with me, Katharine !” 

“¢ And what will Monsieur Duclos do ?” 

“Oh, the time has past for thinking of Duclos,” answered Lord 
Petres. “As our friend Lawrence says,—are there no other French 
cooks to be had in the world besides Duclos ?” 

Something in the seriousness of his face, or the mention of Steven, 
or both, made Katharine change colour. “ What has papa been 
talking about?” she cried hastily. “ Now, I insist upon knowing !” 

“We have been talking about fixing our wedding day, Kate,” and 
all the time Lord Petres held her hand in his. “These long delays 
are very well for you, but at my age, and in my precarious state, I 
naturally grudge every month which a 

‘Enables Duclos to remain with you?” interrupted Katharine, as 
Lord Petres’ inability to speak anything but the truth made him 
hesitate. “I know quite well what all this means, Lord Petres! 
Bella has been giving us her advice. You and papa, indeed! As if 
you are not, both of you, much too fond of me to originate such a 
cabal! Bella, because her own engagement was a short one, thinks 
she is to impose her example upon us. She shall do no such thing. 
Courtship, all poets and novel-writers agree, is the best part of life ; 
then I say let the best part be eked out as long as possible. Tangiers, 
too! You and I in Tangiers !” 

Katharine Fane’s langh had never sounded so musical as it did at 
this moment to Lord Petres’ ears. The breaking-up of his life, the 
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departure of Duclos, all seemed reprieved indefinitely to him by the 
ring of that girlish, heart-whole laugh. “ You are very cruel, Kate. 
After leaving Paris in the pleasantest June I ever saw there, after 
risking my health by travelling about in this inclement climate——” 

“ And after hoping to go, as a married man, to Tangiers, to be sen- 
tenced toa longer term of bachelor misery in Paris and London? 
Oh, Lord Petres, I am so sorry for you !” 

“Show it, Kate.” 

“How ?” 

He drew her to his side, and—for about the third time since their 
engagement—touched her cheek with his pale lips. Mrs. Dering, 
who was passing before the window, happened just then to look in 
upon them ; and a hot thrill of shame and indignation and self-con- 
tempt passed suddenly through Katharine’s heart. 

Until this moment I believe she had never fully and thoroughly 
realised that the play had a meaning in it: that little Lord Petres 
would one day be Katharine Fane’s husband ! 





VOL. XXI. D 











Che Building of St. Sophia. 


Justinian, Emperor and Augustus, bent 

On the imperial city’s due embellishment, 
Whilst musing, sudden started up, and cried, 
“There is no worthy minster edified, 

Unto the Ruler of earth, sea, and skies, 

The one eternal, and the only wise. 

Solomon the Great a temple built, of old, 

To the Omnipotent at cost untold. 

Great was his power, but mine must his surpass 
As ruddy gold excels the yellow brass, 

I too a stately church will dedicate 

Worthy of God’s majesty and my state.” 


Then called the Emperor an artist skilled, 

With sense of beauty and proportion filled, 

And said “In the name of Wisdom, build. 
Build of the best, best ways, and make no spare, 
The cost entire my privy purse shall bear. 
€olomon took gifts of gold, and wood, and stone, 
But I, Justinian, build the church alone. 

Then go, ye heralds! forth to square, and street, 
With trumpet blare, and everywhere repeat, 
That a great minster shall erected be 

By our august, pacific Majesty : 

And bid none reckon in the work to share, 

Vor we ourselves the whole expense will bear.” 
And as Justinian lay that night awake, 

Weary, and waiting for white day to break, 
The thought rose up “ Now, when this flesh is dead, 
My soul, by its attendant spirit led, 

Shall hear the angel at the great gate call, 
What ho! Justinian comes, magnifical, 

Who to the eternal Wisdom, uncreate, 

A church did build, endow, and consecrate, 
The like of which by man was never trod, 
Then rise, Justinian! to the realm of God.” 


Now, day and night, the workmen build, apace 
The church arises, full of form and grace ; 
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The walls upstart, the porch and portals wide 
Are traced, the marble benches down each side, 
The sweeping apse, the basement of the piers ; 
The white hewn stone is laid in level tiers. 
Upshoot the columns, then the arches turn, 

The roof with gilded scales begins to burn. 

Next, white as mountain snow, the mighty dome 
Hangs like a moon above the second Rome. 
Within, mosaic seraphs spread their wings, 

And cherubs circle round the King of kings, 

On whirling wheels, besprent with myriad eyes; 
And golden, with gold hair, against blue skies, 
Their names beside them, twelve apostles stand, 
Six on the left, and six on the right hand. 

And from a nimbus set with jewelled rays 

Looks calm, majestic, down, the Saviour’s face. 
Fixed is the silver altar, raised the screen, 

A golden network prinked red, blue, and green, © 
With icons studded, hung with lamps of fire; 
And ruby curtained round the sacred choir. 
Then, on a slab above the western door, 
Through which, next day, the multitude shall pour, 
That all may see and read, the sculptors grave :— 
“This house to God, Justinian, Emperor, gave.” 


And now, with trumpet blast and booming gong, 
Betwixt long lines of an expectant throng, 

The imperial procession sweeps along. 

The saffron flags and crimson banners flare 
Against the sweet blue sky above the square. 

In front, the church of Hagia Sophia glows, 

A pile of jewels set in burnished snows. 


Begemmed, and purple wreathed, the sacred sign 
Labarum moyes, standard of Constantine. 
Then back the people start on either side, 
As ripples past a molten silver tide 
Of Asian troops in polished mail ; next pass 
Byzantine guards, a wave of Corinth brass. 
And then, with thunder-tramp, the Varanger bands 
Of champions gathered from grey northern lands ; 
Above whom Odin’s raven flaps its wing ; 
And, in their midst, in a gold-harnessed ring 
Of chosen heroes, on a cream-white steed 
In gilded trappings, of pure Arab breed, 
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Justinian rides in all his pomp to see 

His gift made over to God’s Majesty. 

With fuming frankincense and flickering lights, 
The vested choir come forth as he alights. 
Now shrill the silver clarions, loud and long, 
And clash the cymbals, bellows forth the gong, 
A wild barbaric clash. Then on the ear 
Surges the solemn chanting, full and clear; 

“ Lift up your heads ye gates, and open swing 
Ye everlasting doors before the King !” 

Back start the valves—in sweeps the train, 
Then flood the multitude the sacred fane. 


Justinian, entering, halts a little space 
With haughty exultation on his face, 
And in a glance the stately church surveys. 
Then reads above the portal of the nave :— 
‘* This house to God, Euphrasia, widow, gave.” 
“ What ho!” he thunders with a burst of ire, 
As to his face flashes a scarlet fire, 
“ Where is the sculptor? silence all you choir! 
Where is the sculptor ?” 
Ceases the choral song, 
‘A hush falls instant on the mighty throng. 
“ Bring forth the sculptor, who yon sentence wrought, 
His merry jest he'll find full dearly bought !” 
Then fell before him, trembling, full of dread, 
The graver, “ Czesar, God preserved!” he said ; 
“T carved not that! exchanged has been the name 
For that I chiselled. I am not to blame. 
This is a miracle, for no mortal hand, 
Could banish one, and make another stand, 
And on the marble leave nor scar, nor trace, 
Where was the name deep cut, it did efface. 
Beside the letters, Sire! the stone is whole !” 
“Hah!” scoffed the Emperor, “now, by my soul, 
I deemed the sacred age of marvels passed away !” 
Forth stepped the Patriarch, and said, “Sire, I pray, 
Hearken! Isaw him carve, nor I alone, 
Thy name and title which have fled the stone. 
And.I believe the finger was Divine 
Which set another name and cancelled thine. 
The finger that, which wrote upon the wall 
Belshazzar’s doom, in Babel’s sculptured hall ; 
The finger that, which cut in years before 
On Sinai’s top, on tables twain, the law.” 
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Justinian’s brow grew dark with wrath and fear ; 
‘Who is Euphrasia, widow, I would hear, 
This lady who my orders sets at naught, 
And robs me of the recompense I sought. 
Who is Euphrasia ?” 

But none spake a. word 
“What! of this wealthy lady have none heard ?” 
Again upon the concourse silence fell, 
For none could answer make, and tidings tell. 
“What! no man know! Go some the city round, 
And ask if such be in Byzantium found.” 


Then said a priest, and faltered :—“ Of that name 
Is one, but old and very poor, and lame, 

Who has a cottage close upon the quay, 

But she, most surely, Sire! it cannot be.” 


“Let her be brought.” Then some the widow seek, 
And lead the aged woman, tottering, weak, 

With tattered dress, and thin white straying hair, 
Bending upon a stick, and with feet bare. 


“ Euphrasia,” said the monarch sternly ; “speak ! 
Wherefore didst thou my strict commandment break, 
Contributing, against my orders, to this pile?” 
The widow answered simply, with faint smile, 
“Sire! it was nothing, for I only threw 

A little straw before the beasts, which drew 

The marble from the ships, before I knew 

Thou wouldst be angry. Sire! I had been ill 
Three weary months, and on my window sill 

A little linnet perched, and sang each day 

So sweet, it cheered me, as in bed I lay, 

And filled my heart with love to Him who sent 
The linnet to me; then, with full intent 

To render thanks, when God did health restore, 

I, from my mattress pulled a little straw 

And cast it to the oxen—TI did nothing more.” 


Took!” said the Caesar, “ Read above that door ! 
Small though thy gift, it was the gift of love, 
And is accepted of our King above ; 

And mine rejected, as the gift of pride 

By Him who humble lived, and humble died. 
Widow, God grant, hereafter, when we meet, 

I may attain a footstool at thy feet !” 


S. Barre-Gourp. 











Ordered Abroad. 





Part I. 


DEPARTURE.—EDUCATION AT BovLOGNE.—ACCIDENTS DE VoYAGE.—SwITZERLAND 

AND THE SwISs, 
TuerE are two diametrically opposite opinions in England on the 
subject of going abroad. ‘“ Abroad” suggests such different things to 
different people: to some, sunny skies, perpetual summer, facile 
living, and ali care left behind: to their neighbours, on the opposite 
side of the question, gloomy visions rise up of loss of friends and 
English comforts, cheating landlords, and scamps of servants. Truth is 
said to lie somewhere between two extremes, and so if you are going 
abroad, divest yourself of the idea that all will be sunshine or all 
storm, and remember that in this, as in other phases of existence, one 
must make up one’s mind to take the rough with the smooth. Some 
years ago an English family started for the Continent “ordered 
abroad. ”—(do not ask the why or the wherefore, it would be too long to 
tell you everything, suffice it to say, that the head of this family was 
not in debt and escaping for his life from duns, and that the departure 
in the first instance was on the score of health). Once abroad tkere 
Were many inducements to remain, educational resources and other 
advantages ; so that, starting in the first instance without any definite 
notions as to the length of the sojourn, it was prolonged through 
seven years, during which time England was only once revisited 
although loving thoughts were often turned there. The following 
pages do not contain a journal kept from day to day, or, what the 
French call “une correspondance suivie,” but a rough sketch looked 
back upon from a distance, in which many events, interesting only 
to those immediately concerned, do not appear; such as it is, it 
is now given to the public in the hope that it may afford some 
amusement, and perhaps a little help, to any who may be “ Ordered 
Abroad.” 


On a bright sunshiny day in May, we left the old home, arrived at 
Folkestone to find the sea, notwithstanding the sunshine, mountains 
high, and within an hour or two afterwards were received at No. —, 
Rue du Tertre, by the new French housemaid: how pretty she looked 
in her snowy cap! Alas! the snare and delusion that cap proved, as 
far as indicating any further personal cleanliness. What a handsome 
brown and red face it was with its laughing dark eyes; altogether she 
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was a very cheery object to rest one’s eyes upon on first landing in a 
strange country and after a rough passage ; even B (the good faith- 
ful maid who accompanied us), felt a pleasant influence, and shook hands 
with her as a beginning of future friendliness. Poor B endured 
martyrdom afterwards from foreign servants of different nations; we 
seemed fated somehow to get the dregs of the populace on first 
arriving at a new place. Adolphine was the beginning of them. 
After some days of settling, we began to look about for various 
masters. Among the first who turned up was a drawing master, prin- 
cipally distinguished by his love of “fusin,” “ fusin” is burnt charcoal, 
and it was used (as Monsieur B—— said), to “indiquer la place 
seulement,” or to make a rough outline of the sketch which was 
afterwards to be carefully drawn. We succeeded, in addition to this, 
in blackening our fingers, faces, and persons generally, the whole 
inside of the cupboard, and also sundry large sheets of drawing-paper, 
which were destined by Monsieur B—— to remain in pristine purity 
until embellished by future efforts of genius: in fact, invariably after 
the departure of the said Monsieur B——, the whole atmosphere of 
the apartment may be said to have been pervaded with “fusin” 
generally. 

Then there was the dancing academy—who could forget the long, 
wide, rather low room, with its benches covered with red cloth, 
running along one side of it and filling the niches of the windows, its 
only other furniture a piano and the rod, or support in the wall 
opposite the benches, which the children held, standing in a long row 
to do their exercises. We will imagine ourselves in the academy on 
a full Saturday, the red benches already filled by the mothers and 
friends of the children, interested in looking on at the lesson, ready 
also to tie a shoe-string, or fasten a torn dress, occasionally also to 
receive and comfort the children in the paroxysms of agony into which 
they fell when Monsieur D—— (fils) came down upon them hard : 
the children at one period of the lesson stood in the middle of the 
room facing the people on the red benches; at the top were girls of 
fourteen or sixteen, very awkward specimens generally speaking, who, 
if their parents had been more merciful, would have been instructed 
privately, and not exposed to the cutting remarks of Monsieur D 
(fils) and the general laugh which followed. Next to these were the 
little girls, from eight to twelve, jolly little things, who thought the 
whole great fun, especially when the exercises were over and they 
were allowed to choose small partners with whom, after being set off 
like tetotums by their instructor, they galloped about the room in a 
so-called waltz, irrespective of time and step, and locked in the 
closest embrace. Deyond these again were the boys, dreadful boys, 
‘who were indeed thorns in the side of Monsieur D——, and who had 
come to the academy with one fixed determination, never (if possible) 
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to learn to dance. One of the smallest, who was generally dressed in 
a black blouse and inexpressibles to match, had been surnamed 
“Papier Brouillard,” from a propensity his legs had to give way in 
all directions the instant he attempted anything in the way of dancing. 
We will suppose, by way of illustration, a scene which will be a fair 
specimen of what occurred constantly in the academy. Messieurs 
D——, pere et fils, are at the top of the room attending to the awk- 
ward girls. Now is the time for skirmishing, the boys know that 
such interludes are precious and very brief; one moment more and 
they are at work, in and out of their places and into each other’s, 
pulling each other surreptitiously from behind, exchanging whispers 
like lightning, “allons, allons que faites vous donc, Monsieur Papier 
Brouillard,” how like the roar of the enemy’s cannon that voice 
sounds! Monsieur D—— never runs; by the time he has stalked 
majestically down the room the boys are all in their places, laughing, 
perhaps, under their eyes, “Papier Brouillard” looks particularly 





innocent. Monsieur D—— is now in front of him. ‘Tenez-vous 
droit, pliez,” “ Papier Brouillard” immediately collapses, it is no sort 
of use, he will never learn to dance—poor Monsieur D—— !—poor 


unfortunate little ‘‘ Papier Brouillard.” 

But there were consolations; the children were not all hopelessly 
awkward—here and there Monsieur D: perceived what he defined 
as “de la disposition” and he then began to work courageously. The 
child with the “ disposition” responded to his efforts, and the elements 
being no longer conflicting, the process of training went on happily 
from day to day and ended in complete success. At the time I am 
writing of there were a few consolations. With what alacrity did 
Monsieur D , pere, on this same Saturday, put on the flowered 
waistcoat we all remember so well, and the shiny boots, and enter his 
academy ; how his eye wandered in search of the little figures, with 
what satisfaction he watched them through the various stages of 
exercises, quadrilles, round dances, and curtsies (these latter, by an 
immense stretch of imagination, were being performed, it was sup- 
posed, in the presence of royalty), finally, by turns, heading the march 
with which the proceedings terminated; poor old man! he made an 
idol of that academy to the very last day of his life ! 

Those who distinguished themselves at the academy were also. 
among the quickest at the French class. Once or twice a week on 
bright afternoons children laden with books might have been seen 
wending their way down the Grand Rue on the Rue des Vieillards, 
emerging from various side streets, and arriving at last at the general 

“rendezvous,” an old house in one of the least frequented parts of 
Boulogne, up three pair of stairs, and into a bare room furnished with 
a table, a large slate, and some benches. At the head of the table was 
seated the mistress; she had a graye, kind, clever face, and her face 
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spoke the truth. The disparity of age here was greater than at the 
academy ; why did that poor little pale woman with yellow hair, who 
looked between thirty and forty, come? Probably to gain the right 
of advertising “French acquired on the Continent.” Still more 
extraordinary the presence of that other “ancienne Eleve, who en- 
deavoured, with praiseworthy perseverance, to engraft a Parisian upon 
a Kilkenny accent. So it will be seen that education was the order of 
the day at Boulogne; fathers and elder brothers were of no account, 
as in the case of a certain husband in “ Punch,” who, on the arrival of 
his first-born, was forced to get his dinner on the stairs, anywhere. . . 
Everything at Boulogne gave way to the babies. 

All this time sickness was raging at the fishermen’s quarter, 
although we knew nothing of it at first. The doctors were the last to 
tell us that children were dying in quick succession, and that no cure 
could be found; it was a new disease, they said to each other, and 
they must buy experience; they bought it at last for the richer 
children, but at the expense of many lives. The disease soon spread 
into other parts of the town, and struck down a child here and 
there, French and English alike ; the doctors had found a name for it 
now—they called it ‘‘ Angine-Coigneuse,” in the more aggravated 
cases “ Angine gangréneuse ;” whether they found their names in old 
records of a hundred years back, or invented them at the time, I 
cannot say, but we now call the same complaint “diphtheria.” One 
evening we had with us some children from the Hauteville; a few 
hours later, and the eldest was lying at the point of death. The 
doctor, when first called in, said there was nothing to be anxious 
about, nothing the matter but a little cold. On being sent for 
again suddenly, he asked the maid at the door whether the throat was 
swollen. “ Yes,” she said. He was immediately beside himself, and 
rushed up-stairs to the room, and up and down crying and sobbing (he 
was not English ; besides which he had lost time). The “Sceur de 
Charité,” they called in, shared his terror on her own account; she 
held the medicines at arm’s length from the unfortunate patient ; two 
people in the sick room had their wits about them, and were calm, the 
sick child herself and her mother, and to this the former, humanly 
speaking, owed her recovery. 

Another May morning found us preparing for a departure. The 
landlord came early, ready of course to take any possible advantage. 
Céline, Adolphine’s successor, after watching indignantly for some 
time the turn things were taking, devised a plan by which she should 
at once avenge “ Madame” and materially benefit herself; she took 
the coals that remained in the cellar, and carried them by apronfuls at 
a time up to her old mother in the Hauteville; she then brought 
down the flower-pots from the drawing-room, and ranged them in a 
row in the street. Other depredations probably followed. All this 
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time Monsieur G was scowling at her in the background, but he 
said nothing, for he knew as well as she did that he could touch 
nothing till he had cleared out the “ famille Anglaise,” not even a coal 
or a flower-pot. However mortifying the reflection might be, he 
consoled himself at the last moment. We were all packed into the 
carriage, ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame, les trois demoiselles, et la femme de 
chambre,” when he came to the door with some white plates; some 
of them had been broken, and must be paid for, he said; we had 
already paid for dozens. . . These were still more expensive, he 
said, because they had once had gold rims, which were washed out. 
So Monsieur G was revenged. 

Within an hour we were whirling away towards Paris through the 
flat ugly country every one knows so well. We arrived the same 
evening without any misadventure, and the next morning set about 
the task which had lain before us a week or ten days. In that time 
we were to see Paris. We ordered a “‘ voiture de remise,” and went 
everywhere, to the “ Louvre,’ the “Luxembourg Gardens”—how 
lovely they were! and Napoleon’s tomb, then unfinished, and where 
two Englishmen were puzzling over the inscription, ‘ Je désire que 
mes cendres reposent aux bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce peuple 
francais que: j'ai tant aimé.” We drove to the “ Bois de Boulogne,” 
and climbed to the top of the “Arche de Triomphe,” from whence 
we looked down upon the carriages that were like children’s toys, 
and the people no bigger than Shem, Ham, and Japhet in a small 
Noah’s ark. 

We shopped in the Rue de Rivoli, and in the Palais Royale, where 
we also dined one evening. Of course we went to the “Tuileries,” and 
watched the children playing. Year after year they play there at the 
selfsame games, and the “bonnes” walk about with the babies, or 
chat together under the trees, where also ladies sit with their work, 
making up a scene every spring and summer that might be stereo- 
typed once for all, and which seems to be one of many proofs im- 
pressed upon you in your intercourse with Parisians that, to them, 
Paris is all in all, and “ Voyager, quoique l’on en puisse dire, le plus 
triste plaisir de la vie.” 

On a frightfully hot morning we started from Paris for the South 
of France, and arrived in the cook of the evening, gliding into the 
last station, in the midst of beautiful green woods, which swept down 
to the edge of the lines. Last of all, Dole, and here we were to remain 
for the night, all the next day (Sunday), and start early on Monday 
morning for Switzerland, in a carriage provided by the landlord. 
Dole was uncommonly dull, a fair specimen of a French provincial 
town: we were shown into a large, gloomy room, and ordered tea, for 
which they substituted some concoction made of herbs, probably 
gathered by the people themselves, in the fields, or it might have 
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been old Chinese tea, which had become an heir-loom in the family : 
whatever it was, it was not reviving to one’s spirits. On Monday 
morning we were in the courtyard of the hotel, looking at four or five 
carriages which were standing there. There was not much choice 
between them; they were all very dusty, tumble-down, and untempt- 
ing-looking, and did not seem to have been touched since they had 
brought the last families over the mountain from Switzerland the 
autumn before. We chose one which looked no worse than the others ; 
the landlord, meanwhile, suppressed a little secret about the carriage, 
which would have been better divulged. The horses were harnessed, 
and we started. We arrived at the foot of the mountain, and began 
the ascent ; all that day things prospered ; in the evening we arrived 
just beyond the village of Champignole, at a pretty little inn, standing 
in a garden, full of the bright, common flowers the French are so fond 
of. Here we were to change horses, and four were accordingly brought 
out and harnessed to the old carriage; one, a little, fat piebald, had 
afterwards cause to rue the day he ever took part in that transaction. 
We made a very good start, but when we had left the village about a 
mile behind, we arrived at the top of a very steep, long hill; the 
postillion did not stop to put on the “ sabot,” the horses were trotting 
fast, too fast for such a hill, still faster .... galloping... . running 
away!... the carriage swayed from side to side, like a ship at sea, a 
minute more and it was lying on its side against a green bank, the 
postillion calling out “Sauvez-vous, mesdames!” and then sending 
forth shouts of “au secours!” which resounded through the moun- 
tains. The four horses were in a heap altogether, the poor little 
piebald on his back, for he had fallen first, and been dragged some 
yards by his compaiiions. 

The actual upset, as far as we were concerned, could not have 
been more gentle; we scrambled out upon the green bank, and shook 
ourselves; at the same moment we heard some one calling to us, 
“ Personne n’a du mal?” and two French ladies ran down from their 
little garden, where they were spending the evening, and begged us 
to go and sit with them in their arbour, with many expressions of 
sympathy: we sat a little while chatting with them, until some 
sort of conveyance was sent to take us back to the hotel, where, in 
about ten minutes time, we ignominiously arrived. Our reception 
was certainly most chilling; the people of the house expressed 
themselves very thankful that we had not broken our necks, but, 
through all their professions, we plainly saw that sorrow for the 
accident to the piebald horse was the predominant feeling. That 
same evening we saw the landlady and her daughter, who had lately 
returned from school, walking about the bright garden, arm in arm, 
and with the air of having lost a respected relative. Next morning 
the old grandmother told us she knew an infallible cure for hurts— 
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“daisy-leaves boiled in good wine,”’—but people now-a-days would have 
nothing to say to good, old-fashioned receipts ; she had nearly cured a 
horse once with daisy-leaves, but, as it was getting better, they took 
it off to the new veterinary surgeon. 

During this time the landlord had collected together the “ avocat,” 
the “notaire,” the “juge,” the “maire,” all the village authorities, 
and after some deliberation they informed my father that he must 
give four hundred frances security for the piebald horse. It was no 
fault of their postillion, “pauvre gargon,” or of their horses, but the 
fault of the rotten old carriage “ Monsieur” had hired at Dole, the 
pole of which was not fit to be used; an old one mended, and which 
had broken, in the steep descent, from the weight of the heavy carriage. 
All this was very true, we knew now to our cost, but it was no fault 
of ours; the carriage belonged to a Monsieur of Geneva! Yes, 
but he was a long way off, and “Monsieur” must give security, 
especially as the piebald horse was expiring. A week or two after- 
wards he was as bright as ever; but, to do them justice, he did 
seem very bad at the time. So we left four hundred francs security, 
and received a copy of the “ Procés verbal,” a receipt for the money, 
and a promise that we should be repaid on arriving at Geneva. 
There was no good in holding out, at a retired mountain inn, with all 
the power in the hands of our enemies, the power to refuse the post- 
horses (for the landlord was also postmaster), and the power to keep 
us there, running up long bills, while negotiations should be passing 
on the subject of the broken carriage and injured horse, between us, 
the landlord, Monsieur of Déle, on one side of the mountain, 
and Monsieur —— of Geneva, on the other. We started in fear and 
trembling. We had first that same long dreadful hill! many inevi- 
table hills and dells afterwards! and, finally, the descent! Strange 
horses and unknown postillions ever to look forward to till we should 
arrive at Geneva. We slept that night at “Les Rousses,” and started 
early next morning; happily, the postillion was merciful, on arriving 
at the descent, he consented to take his horses down “au petit trot.” 
On such occasions, and generally speaking, the driver, or rider, as the 
case may be, is accustomed to go at a brisk steady trot; he and his 
horses are in high spirits; there is something very pleasant and in- 
spiriting in the long easy descent, made still more spicy by the 
thought that it is leading homewards, and, if your nerves have not 
been previously shattered, you will soon see that the driver is quite 
sober, the horses gentle and obedient, and perfectly up to their work, 
and, in spite of the precipices, the narrow road, the frightful conse- 
quences which in some cases would result from bad driving, kicking, 
or swerving, you enter into the spirit of the thing, and are free from 
fear. Our first experience was different, the horses were every moment 
reined back, and the postillion gave in to the slightest request to go 
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slower, far slower than he knew to be necessary, for he had no wish 
to frighten us, and, besides, he had been promised an additional 
“bonne main” if he would only be obedient. At last we arrived ata 
large mass of grey rock, and, as we came to the other side of it, the 
postillion half-turned, and called out “Lac de Geneve!” It was lying 
at our feet, the roofs of Vevay and Geneva just glittering where the 
sun fell upon them; beyond this, again, miles of country, stretching 
away to the Lake of N eufchatel, and the whole backed by the long 
range of snowy Alps. We peeped furtively at this view, and, arriving 
at last at the bottom of the mountain, were soon bowling along, through 
orchards laden with blossoms, towards Geneva, where we arrived the 
same afternoon. We were a week at Geneva, during which time we 
received “impressions,” as it is called, like all other travellers—such 
first impressions can never be relied upon as being truthful ones, inas- 
much as they depend upon various accidental circumstances, upon the 
state of your own mind, your health, your temper ; upon the state of 
the weather, the kind of hotel you are at, and the-people who serve 
you. ‘The fact, then, that our impressions of Geneva were not 
agreeable, is no proof that Geneva is a disagreeable place. If, on 
the other hand, we had looked at it through the enthusiastic spec- 
tacles some people always wear abroad, it would not on that account 
be proved to be enchanting. The town stands, as every one knows, 
on the shores of the lake ; in the front of the quay is a row of hotels, 
to the right of which, and not far off, is the “Jardin Anglais,” which, 
at the time we knew it, was very bare of shrubs and trees, and not 
very rich, I think, in flowers; it was so small that the whole of it 
‘could be explored in five minutes. We met there one day one of 
those sort of people who, once seen, is never forgotten: a rather short 
woman, who wore no crinoline, but a large flapping hat, from under 
which she cast disdainful glances at any one who appeared at Geneva 
“non en Genevoise,” these glances, therefore, fell upon us, because we 
were foreign, and wore bonnets; upon the youngest of us especially, 
who, being in mourning, wore black silk stockings. Staring unmerci- 
fully at foreigners is a Genevese weakness. On the opposite side of 
the quay is “‘ Rousseau’s Island,” where are a few trees and a bench, 
and, lastly, there are the “ Ramparts,” which you generally have 
quite to yourself. Round about the town are the mountains; they 
were, however, rather misty all the time we were at Geneva. ‘“ Mont 
Blanc,” especially, we never got sight of. During our stay we dis- 
cussed politely with Monsieur —— the question of the four hundred 
francs, which he seemed inclined at first to cheat us out of altogether ; 
after some time he wavered: Would “Monsieur participate” in the 
loss? We told him we had participated quite enough already we 
thought ; so he finally gave in—long after we had left Geneva, how: 
ever—and repaid the sum so unjustly extorted. 
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We now turned our thoughts towards the country, and determined 
to look out for a house for the summer, such as one would find easily 
in England. We found afterwards that houses standing in their own 
grounds, either large or small, are not to be met with in Switzerland, 
except very rarely ; we learnt, too, by experience, that fields do not 
exist in Swiss valleys, because—the flocks being sent up to the 
mountain pastures—they are not wanted. In the place of these are 
orchards, which combine two advantages, the fruit trees may be 
planted more or less thickly, and, under the fruit trees, hay may be 
cultivated. One gets tired of these orchards. Woe betide you if, on 
some sultry day in traversing one of them, you leave the footpath for 
a moment to walk on the grass on either side of it! You are 
immediately warned off by loud shouts from a far-off corner, and you 
find you are treading down the fourth crop of hay for the year. In 
the gardens vegetables predominate. A Swiss woman, if she be true 
to her nationality, will tell you that she infinitely prefers cabbages to 
roses ; that is, the: cultivation of them, because they are so useful. 
She will rise with the utmost alacrity at four in the morning, and 
dig among her beans and lettuces for hours together, the final cere- 
mony consisting in an elaborate watering, which usually takes place 
towards evening, and which, being effected with some sort of dreadful 
concoction reserved for the purpose, poisons the country for miles 
round. 

One more instance of the love of the useful over the ornamental in 
the Swiss character is the entire demolishing of all birds, nightingales, 
thrushes, linnets, and goldfinches without distinction, for the sake of 
a dozen or two spare morsels served up regularly at “table d’héte” 
dinners, and which, although they are extremely good, hardly make up 
for the dead silence which reigns in the woods. One fine morning we 
steamed away to Ouchy, and repaired to the hdtel—the only one 
there at that time, although a much more magnificent one was in 
progress, and was long since finished. The hétel was kept by an 
English person who had lived in an English family, had married a 
Swiss servant, who, having taken him “for better” and “ for worse,” 
had followed his fortunes to the shores of the lake, where they had 
established themselves. At the time of our arrival “the worse” 
seemed to be in the ascendant; the poor landlord was in very bad 
health, and the household generally in a great state of dilapidation, 
from the not very clean bedrooms, with their tumble-down furniture 
and dusty carpets, down to the bare gloomy “table d’héte” rooms, 
and last, not least, the poor shabby old waiter, who did all the work 
of the house, and had probably been hired very cheap in consideration 
of his failing powers. He was very much given to grumbling, 
especially at anything which gave him the least additional trouble, 
and we had a quarrel with him under the following circumstances : 
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We did not like sour bread. This gave him no concern, and he 
prepared it every night on the tea-table which was reserved for us. 
We discovered, from whatever reason, that he gave some Germans, 
who occupied the next table, extremely good bread ; and one evening, 
on coming down and finding the usual sour portion allotted to us and 
the sweet to them, the temptation proved too strong, and we effected 
a marauding expedition, and successfully carried off the latter before 
our friend returned and discovered the theft. His indignation knew 
no bounds. ‘They would come back and find no bread. It would be 
impossible to get any more from Lausanne that evening ;” all of 
which we listened to with composure, which was a great shame, for it 
was not, after all, his fault, but “bien celle de la maitresse.” During 
our stay at Ouchy we had permission to walk in the pretty grounds of 
Monsieur H——. He was ill himself, and the gardens and shrub- 
beries had the sad desolate air which always seems more or less to 
pervade a place when the owner is either absent or suffering. We 
now began to look about for a house in good earnest ; Madame R 
tried hard to persuade us to remain with her for the summer, but we 
felt that a hot place like Ouchy, and especially the hotel, would be 
quite insupportable for much longer; we heard of a house some way 
off on the side of a mountain, and sallied forth to see it. The head of 
the family immediately thought it would answer perfectly. Could 
anything be more magnificent than the view from the windows? but 
unfortunately there were other considerations. The house was nothing 
but a peasant’s cottage, with a kitchen, one small sitting-room, and 
two or three bedrooms for the whole family! Also there seemed a 
chance of finding oneself occasionally without provisions; so the idea 
was abandoned. 

The same day, on board the steamer, we fell in with a clergyman 
who had been acting as English chaplain for two years at Montreux ; 
he was just leaving, he said, and could strongly recommend his 
landlord, Monsieur R——, a “ vigneron” living at Collonge. To 
our great joy (for we were tired of hotels) we found a little “ ap- 
partement,” the first story of the house (the basement was occupied 
by Monsieur R—— and his niece, Mademoiselle F ) and soon 
afterwards we took possession. The house stood a little above the 
Vevay road; the windows of the rooms we occupied looked mostly 
on to a terraced garden, from which the vineyards sloped down to the 
road, and began again on the other side of it, till they reached the 
shores of the lake. The mountains rose on every side; to the left the 
snow-capped “Dent du Midi,” in front the Savoy mountains, and to 
the right again the comparatively low chain of the Jura. On each 
side of the house and behind it—higher up on the side of the 
mountain—were the picturesque cottages which formed the village of 
Collonge; they were almost all built with the characteristic, over- 
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hanging roofs and outside balconies, and under the eaves and along 
the balconies were hung long rows of Indian corn to dry in the sun. 
Some had little gardens, more given to vegetables than flowers; but 
all the more in keeping that they were rather rampant gardens, that 
the gourds were allowed to tumble about very much where they liked, 
and that the flowers were not tied up stiffly. Mademoiselle F——~’s 
-garden was an exception ; everything there was very orderly, and she 
herself and Monsieur R—— busy at work there by four o’clock in the 
morning, by which they put us greatly to shame. If we had been less 
lazy we should have seen many sights worth getting up for. The 
first rays of the morning sun upon the snowy top of the mountains, 
then the sunlight stealing softly and quietly down, chasing away all 
the dark shadows, and leaving everything light behind it, until, on 
reaching the valley, the lake, the woods, the gabled roofs and gardens 
would alternately, perhaps simultaneously, be bathed in the glorious 
morning sunshine ; last, not least, the venerable figure and silver hair 
of Monsieur R , who might probably at that moment be standing 
on a ladder pruning and training his vine. A little stony mountain 
pathway ran along parallel with the entrance to the house, which was 
on the opposite side from the vineyards, and connected the village 
with Veyteaux on one side and Montreux on the other. Opposite the 
entrance and the other side of the path was a barn-like building, in 
which Mademoiselle F kept innumerable treasures, and the capa- 
bilities of this edifice and its accommodation were endless. First there 
was a pitch-dark stable, where one unfortunate cow was kept the 
whole of the summer for our benefit, and—however cruel—delecta- 
tion, because, had she been sent to the pastures with her com- 
panions, we should have been doomed to goat’s milk or nothing. 
Mademoiselle F——., for whatever reason of economy or convenience, 
also kept a goat there; this always struck us as most unnecessary 
cruelty, because all the goats in the village were sent every day to 
graze on the mountains under the charge of the boys in turn, 
returning in the evening; but so it was. On a level with the stable 
were granaries, &c., and above one or two good bedrooms, also a 
lumber-room, which became historical in the following way. 

Soon after our arrival, we found one day a little girl sitting on the 
step of the door leading to the barn. She said the ladies who were 
there before us had had a Sunday-school, and had told the children 
that we would perhaps continue it, so we applied to Mademoiselle 
F We afterwards discovered that Mademoiselle F hated 
Sunday-schools like poison! The children, she explained, were a 
nuisance to the whole village from the noise they made assembling 

and dispersing. Nevertheless, as she was good nature personified, she 
told us she would continue to lend the lumber-room; on this the re- 
establishment depended. We separated the children into two divisions, 
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readers and non-readers ; this put the elder ones on their metal, and 
the class of readers which M———- took—boys and girls from twelve 
to sixteen—flourished to the end. The non-readers fell to me, and it 
was woe betide any small child who ventured to sit down upon the 
remotest corner of one of the benches appertaining to “La premiere 
classe!” He was immediately assailed bya “Peer of the Realm,” 
and sent back to the ‘‘Commons” with “Va ten! tu n’appartiens 
pas ici!” in a stentorian voice befitting the occasion. Before we left 
the school increased to forty children. They were all, with a few 
exceptions, pretty, happy little things; a few were pale and sickly, 
not at all one’s idea of mountain children; some were models of 
beauty, large dark eyes and hair, and chubby little cheeks. One boy 
of five, very handsome, and in mischief from morning till night, 
might have sat for “Puck.” Now and then our ears were assailed by 
prolonged howls, and we knew that the voice was no other than 
“Emil Collins’ ;” he himself, on one of these occasions, was borne 
aloft on Mademoiselle F——’s shoulders on his way to her dark 
cellar, where he remained until prospects of better behaviour dawned 
faintly on the horizon. One evening he defied his enemies en 
masse. He managed somehow to climb to the top of the roof, and 
relieved his feelings by throwing down rubbish upon a fat and very 
indignant little sister, who was home from service, and who, very 
stupidly, sat within gun-shot, getting more and more angry every 
minute, and ordering him to descend, which was about the last thing 
he intended to do, until some strong inducement such as supper, or 
the fear of nightfall should prevail. A kindred spirit was a boy of 
ten, who one fine day gave notice that he should not return to school, 
and resolutely tore up and threw away his reward cards, which were 
an invention of ours to insure the greatest possible amount of good 
behaviour. As they were marked B for bon, the children called them 
“Nos B,” and were always, the little girls especially, more or less dis- 
consolate if they lost them. ‘‘ Que c'est triste, que c'est triste! J'ai 
perdu mon B,” &. Vincent J—— feeling defiant, tore his, and then 
sent some of the girls (shocked beyond measure) to tell the tale. 
M——, who knew that the boys were the most perfect embryo repub- 
licans upon principle, and that, moreover, the attendance at the Sunday- 
school was perfectly voluntary, answered very quickly that Vincent's 
cards were, after all, only his own vouchers, and that she had the 
duplicate marks in her books which she should not scratch out, so 
that he could return at any time he liked, and that the marks would 
still count ; as to his own cards, he was of course quite at liberty to 
do what he liked with them. This being reported to him, he reflected 
for some time, and finally, partly perhaps with a view to the hoped- 
for presents at the end, he sheepishly returned and remained and said 
to M——, “ Mademoiselle c’est & moi d’aller 4 la montagne, garder les 
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vaches, si en tout cas quelque petite chose me revient, peut-étre auriez 
yous la bonté de la remettre & ma cousine,” after which resignation he 
retired to assume his. office with great dignity. 

There were also very pretty girls from fourteen to sixteen—what 
is called in England the awkward age; these girls could never have 
been called awkward, because they had a certain coy, rustic grace of 
their own; the Genoese railway had not then cut through Mademoi- 
selle F——’s vineyards, and perhaps helped in addition to spoil the 
village—the young girls especially, by bringing with it town fashions ; 
and nothing could be prettier than to see them coming up the orchards, 
bending beneath the weight of a heavy “Hotte”—a Vandois basket, 
which was strapped on the back, and peeping up from under a battered 
hat, very much in keeping with the “ Hotte” and the bending figure, 
and also very becoming to the large brown, or deep violet eyes, that 
sent one such a friendly greeting from beneath it. The eyes just 
mentioned are no exaggeration, they are drawn from the original eyes 
belonging to two favourites; but it is a curious thing that among so 
many beautiful children and such pretty young girls, I cannot re- 
member a single instance of a good-looking woman: they were all 
prematurely old, faded and careworn. It seems hardly credible that 
exposure to all weathers from morning till night, and the ordinary 
cares of a family in a country where they had not at all events to fear 
hunger, should so effectually destroy nearly all traces of beauty, and 
in women who were still young, but so it seems to have been. 

All the elder children were forced by the government regulation to 
attend the “ Régent’s” school on such days, and at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen they were sent every other Sunday to the “ Pasteur” to be 
eatechised. This forced system of education had, at all events, the 
effect of preventing the frightful amount of ignorance one meets with 
among the lower classes in other countries, and also fitted the mothers 
to bring on their younger children, if they chose, before they were 
admitted to the school; with all this there was no pedantry among 
the people. A very well-to-do family in the neighbourhood of 
Collonge, rich enough to keep a farm servant, had a well-filled book- 
case in their little sitting-room, and yet the mother was not above 
wearing the Vandois costume, and working about the house and vine- 
yards like the poorest among them. 

During all this summer, which was a hot one, we spent the day in 
the house with closed blinds, and emerged with the bats in the 
evening. One of the prettiest sights at Collonge was the return of 
the goats from the mountain ; we used to walk a little way out of the 
village and watch for their appearance, which was always heralded by 
the sound of the tinkling bells; then down came the immense flock 
upon you, one or two of the goats stopping perhaps for a moment as 
they passed to seek for a piece of bread, and then hurrying on again 
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in a very “affairé” manner, till they reached the bottom of the moun- 
tain; once there, the goatherd’s labours were over for the day, for 
the goats would be met by the children of the family to which they 
belonged, and led to their respective homes; sometimes they found 
their own way home, and you would see one alone, or two together 
trotting along quite composedly after the fashion of children coming 
from school, and much more steadily than many, never stopping till 
they reached their stables, where they waited to be let in for the 
night. Another evening’s amusement was a row on the lake towards 
Chillon, which we occasionally explored. 

The various instruments of torture described by Lord Byron are 
still to be seen: the “Oubliette,” a dark hole like a well into which 
the prisoner was sent by what looked like a staircase to a deep dungeon, 
but was, in fact, only a few steps, on reaching the last of which he was 
precipitated into the lake beneath. The stony bed on which any 
prisoner condemned to death slept the night before his execution, and 
the dungeon with the pillars, and the ring to which the unfortunates 
were chained for long years. ‘Through a window one still sees also 
the little island und the trees that Bonivard looked at. There are no 
prisoners now except a few debtors who live in the upper rooms, and 
spend their time in fishing and in letting down baskets for “sous” 
into friendly boats as they pass under the walls of the castle. 

Sometimes we climbed up the mountain by the rough path which 
led to some more distant cottages, and generally returned down the 
grassy slope not particularly safe, but much more amusing and more 
expeditious than the other way. When all trades failed, and we were 
very lazy, we repaired to the orchard and sat under the cherry trees, 
but no chair or stool could ever be made to stand up straight in that 
humpty-dumpty little orchard ; there was never a breath of air, but 
there were myriads of gnats to put one into a fever, so that one went 
in rather hotter, on the whole, than one came out. Urgent affairs 
occasionally sent us forth into the noonday sunshine. Sometimes the 
conventional one o'clock dinner of a kind and very hospitable old 
lady, well known in those parts, to which we were pressingly invited, 
or a visit to a brother who was at school at Cully, and whence we 
repaired by steam, and consequently went through all the terrors 
endured by every one, except stoics, during the process of embarking 
and waiting, for the arrival of the steamboat, in a large barge. ‘The 
ceremony to be gone through was as follows:—A great many, too 
many, people were first crowded into the boat, which was then pulled 
out into the lake, to await the arrival of the steamer; the moment of 
agony was the bearing down of the latter upon one with relentless 
fury! And I have known the terror heightened by the boat- 
men saying one to the other “Nous sommes trop pres. Non trop 
loin,” giving one the idea that they were not quite sure of what 
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they were about. In our case we had before us, in addition, the 
recollection of a frightful accident, a few weeks previously, to a pleasure 
boat which had ventured too near a steamer and was caught in the 
paddle-wheels, so that we never had a moment's peace till we were on 
board. Once at Cully, there was the friendly reception by the kind 
schoolmaster, who, as he said himself, was never happy unless his 
pupils made plenty of noise, and who, on one occasion, gave up his 
own bedroom to a boy who was suffering from the effects of a bad 
accident, and nursed him with as much tenderness as he would have 
received at home. Then came a few hours’ rest and intercourse with 
the relations and friends who were undergoing the process of educa- 
tion, and the steamer and barge again, under more favourable circum- 
stances, because the final performance of the steamer was a retiring 
instead of an advancing one. 

Besides all this there was shopping at Vevay to be got through, 
and a lesson to be learnt about the shopping, which we had once on a 
particularly broiling day ; it was this: never in Switzerland, however 
urgent your aflairs, attempt to get any attention at any shop, 
“bureau,” or office of any kind at twelve o'clock, which is the hour 
devoted by Helvetia to dinner and repose. ... Never expect by 
any amount of good or bad temper, or innumerable batterings of the 
door, to obtain an answer, still less an entrance, or any consolation in 
any shape. At one o'clock everything will be alive again, and the 
civil Vevay shopkeepers quite ‘‘ & votre disposition.” 

Just at this time the Indian mutiny broke out; it was curious to 
watch the view the Swiss took of affairs generally, They were un- 
disguisedly delighted that England should be humbled ; they were 
sure, they said, there was no hope; and these charming consolations 
were ministered to one by people who were amiability personified as 
individuals, but who never seemed to reflect that by talking of the 
perplexities and troubles of the English nation in a manner far from 
sympathising they might be distressing some of the English people 
who went to make it up. 
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Poor Com! 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “ CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “ THE BEAUCLERCS,” ETC. 





in these days, when the making or spending of money seems to be 
the grand object of every class; when the nobility is not too proud 
to furnish directors for bubble companies, nor the shoeblacks’ brigade 
too low to enter upon the turf as a professional occupation, most of 
my readers will understand what I mean by “a guinea-pig.” As 
some witty writer observes of a glacier, that it is not much like a man 
with a piece of putty in his hand, and a pane of glass under his arm, 
so I may instruct those who stand in need of the information, that my 
guinea-pig has no resemblance to the sleek, piebald, or particoloured 
little animal that is up your sleeve, and round your neck, and down 
your back, all in a minute. No; my guinea-pig is so called from the 
coin of that ilk, which, though it has long given place in the world 
to the meaner sovereign, is still known and recognised among school- 
masters, physicians, and certain horsedealers, the latter being amen- 
able to persuasion on the subject of modern coinage, the two former 
remaining thoroughly conservative, as is their interest, as to the real 
coin of the realm. 

But to speak strictly, though a guinea-pig is so known among City 
or mercantile men, as one who seeks or accepts his guineas under 
certain definite circumstances, it must not be imagined that he really 
stops at that modest fee. One guinea, two guineas, three guineas a 
day, on as many different companies, not unfrequently reward his 
labours at the board of some mining speculation, hotel company 
{limited liability), railway scheme, or land, building, or banking society. 
To these, collectively or individually, the guinea-pig belongs, and upon 
the direction he lives, moves, and has his being. This zoological 
curiosity, which, from some late specimens, seems to have been created 
for the purpose of devouring widows’ houses, is to be found north, 
south, east, and west. In this last quarter he is especially to be seen ; 
and as his income increases or diminishes with the gullibility of a 
wealthy public, I need hardly add that the roll of Battle Abbey is 
nof more numerous, nor more distinguished for the false position and 
questionable qualifications of its members. 

But there are good and bad of all sorts; nor am I about to plead 
for the virtues of my friend Brassey Staverton; I only say what is 
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universally admitted by our mutual acquaintances: that a more 
cheerful, gentlemanly, good-tempered fellow never lived—Heaven 
only knows how till lately—than Brassey. ‘“ Where does Staverton 
get his money?” said one man. “A very expensive family,” said 
another. “That hack wasn’t bought for nothing,” said a third ; and 
soon. There were not four better-dressed women than Mrs. Staver- 
ton and her daughters to be seen in the Row; and as to Brassey 
himself, for a man of his years, say a round fifty, I don’t know his 
equal. He was almost too good-looking and too well-dressed to be 
so popular; for excellence is not popularity, which aphorism may 
give satisfaction to a great many, when read conversely. He was 
decidedly a first-class guinea-pig. 

Mrs. Staverton was of the imperial class, I must admit. There was 
a chilling dignity of manner, which it seemed difficult to imagine 
that her husband could have ever penetrated. At dinner, when he 
called her “my dear,” the hearer sat aghast; and when she raised her 
head and replied over the iced pudding, “ Mr. Staverton,” the phi- 
losopher at once entered into the different states of being, without, 
however, being any nearer the solution of his original doubts. 

The family was charming. It is but justice to the ladies to say, 
that while they partook of the physical excellences of both parents, 
they were in manner, disposition, and affability, their father’s own 
children. They were exceedingly good-looking ; two were dark, the 
other was fair. ‘The eldest and youngest rejoiced in the glossiest of 
jet-black hair, with clear, though dark, complexions, and straight, 
classical features. The chignon of the second was of that much- 
coveted colour which seems to throw back the beams of the sun, like 
the golden crest of a chestnut horse in high condition; and her 
bright blue eyes, wide open, and affecting that pretty astonishment: 
which no Miss Staverton ever yet felt, were in keeping with her pretty 
dimples, and clear red-and-white skin. Without being particular in 
urging the details of their beauty, with which this story has nothing 
to do, I may say that a genuine cheerfulness and good-humour per- 
vaded the “ Graces,” as they are still sometimes called by those who had 
nothing to do with the Smashem and Endoverend Building Society, 
in King William Street. 

To say that Brassey Staverton was an extravagant man would be 
scarcely be true. Men said that his things were rather neat than 
extravagant, and he was supposed to be satisfied with the necessaries 
of life—good, rather than its luxuries, dearly purchased. As he was 
sometimes out in splendour, driving or riding in the Row, and at 
other times more modestly walking, but still with an air of fashion 
which could be buried under no bushel, in the same place, I may 
assume, with others, that my friend, Brassey Staverton, really cut 
his coat according to his cloth. 
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It can be no secret that business east of Temple Bar has been 
slack of late. Business being slack, money is tight—so tight that 
very little of it has escaped in the right direction. Even Brassey 
Staverton’s good-humoured face looked longer, not perhaps among his 
friends, but certainly over his domestic iced pudding, which we here 
read for Mr. Thackeray’s “veal,” it being the height of the season. 
If he abated somewhat of his cheerfulness, Mrs. Staverton abated 
none of her dignity. She floated through the waters of society ‘with 
all her sails set, and carried her convoy as majestically as usual. 
The chignons were as irreproachable as ever, and the crinolines as 
suggestive of death by fire as they ever had been. 

Then came a crisis. Now a crisis is a very disagreeable thing to 
happen to a man like Staverton ; for it not only implies immediate 
necessity for that which he has not got, but previous anxiety, and a 
foreboding of evil which is just now realised. With your monied men, 
who know where to get relief when the shoe pinches, I have no sym- 
pathy ; the worst that can happen to such is an attack of indigestion, 
the postponement of a day’s pleasure, or the sacrifice of a cherished 
project ; none of them dangerous, and two out of the three positively 
beneficial. But it is quite another matter with Brassey Staverton. He 
has had several attacks of indigestion ; his breakfasts have not agreed 
with him ; instead of the Row he has been more frequent in his visits 
to King William Street; he has been very cognisant of the City 
article in the Times, and left the Paris correspondent and the domestic 
grievances men to his wife and children. 

“Here are the books, Mr. Staverton,” says that lady, turning 
her Juno-like head as she presented some half dozen limp-covered 
account-books to her equal half one Monday morning. “They come 
to rather less this week—only fourteen pounds seven; but you gave 
me five pounds short last Monday, so you can write a cheque for the 
whole.” 

“But, my dear, do you really want a cheque this morning, for 'm 
rather in a hurry, and I must—go—into ” and here Mr. Staverton 
rather broke down. 

“Oh! of course it will do when you come back ; but as we're in the 
habit of settling these weekly bills on the Monday, and the tradesmen 
expect it——’ and here Mrs. Staverton looked at her husband, who 
drew out his cheque-book, and proceeded to add up fourteen pounds 
seven and five pounds, with a severity which would have befitted a 
much more difficult sum in arithmetic. He gave the money with 
a sigh, which almost indicated a doubt whether it would be cashed, 
and retreated by the front door. 

_ “Qh, papa, such an opera-cloak! you should have seen it,” said the 
eldest Miss Staverton, returning from the opera, and finding her 
father still in the drawing-room, chewing the cud of reflection, more 
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bitter than the roots of the buttercup. “I must have one like it.” 
It had always been difficult for our friend Staverton to deny his 
daughter anything, so he was silent. “And papa,” added the second, 
“you must get us a box for Saturday, Nillson is going to play in Faust, 
and I should like to see her idea of Margaret. She would look the 
character so well.” Staverton smiled very dolefully. “Do you know, 
pa dear, Larkspur nearly upset the carriage to-night; the sooner you 
change him the better, if you don’t want to have your panels smashed,” 
said the youngest lady, who helped herself to some sherry and water, 
while her father assured her he did not want to have the panels 
smashed, certainly, at present. Then the Graces retired to rest, and 
left Mr. and Mrs. Brassey Staverton to themselves. 

“My dear,” says he, “things are in a terrible state in the City. 
There’s another great house gone for half a million; and—and— 
we're very hard hit.” 

“Dear me! what a sad thing!” says the lady, without much 
feeling ; “anybody we know ?” 

“Stunner and Dashett. We're very much affected by it ; we hold 
their bills to a large amount. I don’t see how we can hold on.” 

“Mr. Staverton! ! !” This was uttered in a voice of surprise and 
indignation to which no amount of interjections can do justice. 

“My dear,” says Staverton, collecting himself, and, indeed, em- 
boldened by the attitude of his wife, “it’s no use to mince matters, 
we must retrench. It’s not too much to say that we've lost a great 
deal of money.” Whether he meant the company in which he was 
director and shareholder, or himself personally, would be doubted by 
strangers. Set your minds at rest—Mr. Brassey Staverton never had 
much to lose, nor the company either. They were simply some 
hundreds of thousands on the wrong side. 

Mrs. Staverton was alarmed. “There's my settlement, at all 
events ; and pray, Mr. Staverton, don’t look in that dreadful manner, 
or I must leave the room.” 

“My dear, you don’t know what you're talking about. Can you 
live upon four hundred a year?” ‘This was the first exhibition of 
temper yet seen on the part of Brassey Staverton, and he might be 
excused. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Mr. Staverton; your shares in ——” 

“ Are not worth a halfpenny.” 

“The furniture, the pictures ?” 

“Have a lien upon them. The carriage must be given up, and we 
must look for a small house somewhere in the suburbs.” 

“The suburbs! what do you mean, Mr. Staverton—Hackney or 
Pimlico, or some such place as that?” Mrs. Staverton’s geography had 
been neglected when young, at some public school for young ladies. 
** As to the carriage, the thing seems easy enough; we can have a 
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neat single-horse brougham ; the putting down one’s carriage makes 
people talk, which is not pleasant.” 

“Who the devil do you think cares whether you keep a carriage or 
not? Nonsense about a single-horse brougham. Do you understand, 
my dear, that you will have just money enough to buy food and 
clothing, and nothing else?” The feelings of Mrs. Staverton were so 
outraged, and her incredulity so great, that her only reply was a short 
one. She took up a flat candlestick from the table, lighted it with 
trembling hands, and sighed “ Poor Tom!” 

No apology is necessary for having left him alone till now. With 
four ladies, and such ladies, to introduce, a son is of minor importance. 
The fact is, Tom Staverton is the son of the ex-director of the Ne’er- 
dowheal and half a dozen other insolvent companies. As an only son 
should be, he was a great favourite with his mother and sisters; and 
being well-dressed, and moderately learned, like the former Fellows of 
All Souls’, he was usually quoted and introduced whenever his name 
or his person could be made available as a peg or a prop. In the 
inmost recesses of their hearts the four women worshipped Tom ; that 
is, they would have done, if the worldly nature of their daily pursuits 
had not a little dimmed their constitutional affection for an only son 
and brother. They never really knew how dear he was to them till 
they put him in the scale with a one-horse brougham, and found that 
the latter kicked the beam; they gave up all thoughts of this remnant 
of former grandeur, in order that Tom might finish his career at the 
university. The jolly old guinea-pig at Wiesbaden was desperately 
cut up at the prospect of his son having to leave the university as the 
result of his family misfortunes. So sincere was he in his regrets, 
and so doughty in his resolves, that he stinted himself to almost 
nothing ; he cut off his own supplies in wine, tobacco, gloves, patent- 
leather, and attendance, in order that his Tom should take a degree. 
But it would not do. Tom himself was as generous as his father, and 
much more honest; and when he had once ascertained the real state 
of affairs, and knew that he must, at the most moderate computation, 
be a burden to his family, which they could ill afford, by continuing 
at Christ Church, he took his name off the books, and came to town, 
to see what he could do to add to, instead of take from, the general 
stock. 

But Tom was in debt; and the first thing his antiquated notions 
pointed out to him as needful, was a freedom from his embarrassments, 
which, small as the sum was, they now were. In speaking of Tom's 
debts, it is right to say that they were of such a limit as would have 
been considered praiseworthy in his former condition, and were only 
made culpable by his inability to discharge them. They scarcely 
exceeded that of the normal condition of an undergraduate, and, taken 
into consideration with regard to his former presumptions, were abso- 
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lutely nil. But when a good fellow like Tom Staverton sees that 
even the hundred or two must be taken out of the insufficient income 
of a mother and sisters, or out of his own exertions, he does not 
hesitate as to which he shall apply to for a relief. With this 
laudable intention of relieving the family of its anxiety on his 
account, and resolute in his design of finding something more pro- 
fitable to do than driving to Woodstock, or shooting pigeons at 
Cowley, one fine morning in December the poor Tom of our story 
stood before them. 

If his father had left some responsibilities behind him, which were 
not likely to be settled on this side of the grave, he had also left some 
friends, who, if they would give nothing else, would not grudge advice 
to his family, until some sort of arrangement could be entered into for 
the guinea-pig to retrieve his fortunes by the ordinary process of 
whitewashing. The general impression at the West End was that 
Brassey Staverton had been overtaken by that ruin which befell many 
deserving and equally comfortably-situated individuals. It was well 
that it should be so, though it was by no means shared in by the 
Eastern world, which gave some very unpleasant names to some of 
the ex-chairman’s doings. The advantage was obvious. The family 
enjoyed that immunity from persecution which is the inevitable fate 
of those who haye passed out of one portion of this world into another. 
As a rule, Mrs. Staverton and the Graces were as much forgotten in 
the Row, and the Drive, at the Zoo., and Opera, as if they had been 
dead and buried. 

“ Poor Staverton !” says Jones, swallowing his fish ; “so he’s gone 
with the rest, I hear. What's become of his wife and daughters, 
Smith, have you seen ’em lately ?” 

“Haven't an idea where they are now. Somewhere in the north, I 
should think.” 

“You used to be very intimate there, weren’t you ?” 

“Ya-as,” replies Smith ; “but they went somewhere, and I’ve never 
seen ‘em since.” 

Went somewhere! Of course; and as it did not happen to be 
in Smith’s way, he had never seen them since. If Brassey Staverton 
began dining again, the Smiths would soon run up against him. It 
is a sort of honour that comes unlooked for, like Sir Walter Blount’s ; 
but it answers its purpose of a moving panorama, in which there is 
much to see, but little to make an impression. 

Among the friends of the family there was one kind and rather 
homely old gentleman, well esteemed in the world for his character 
and his brains, For him Mr. Staverton had generally kept a good 
old dry bottle of port wine, and Mrs. Staverton the cold shoulder. 
Now that they were under a cloud, old Mr. Elzevir remembered the 
former and forgot the latter, and, if nobody else knew where the 
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family was gone to, he at least managed to discover their quiet and 
unobtrusive semi-detached house at Brompton. His advice was ac- 
ceptable, at all events, possibly with the hope that it might be profit- 
able ; and Tom was grateful for the interest which the well-known 
publisher expressed in his concerns. 

“Send me a specimen, Tom, of what you can do, and I'll see what 
I can do for you.” This was said to poor Tom in a small back 
parlour, in a quiet street at the west end of London, after a long 
conversation on the blank prospect which, as a literary man, had 
opened upon him. 

Tom had no great marvels to recount of his success at present. 
He had been working as daily tutor to a young gentleman, whose 
delicacy of constitution rendered him unfit for school life, and whose 
mental deficiencies, supported by easy methods to severe studies, had 
become now too apparent even to his own father, a retired bookmaker 
of considerable eminence. The old gambler hjmself was not very 
fluent at reading or writing, and particularly shaky about spelling ; 
the pronunciation, too, of the present racing nomenclature was against 
him; but he was quite at home in mental arithmetic, and his son’s 
talents for miscalculation first opened his eyes to the deficiencies of 
his education. Poor Tom’s services were valued by Mr. Barwon’s 
own estimate of the litera humaniores, and recompensed accordingly. 
He still felt himself a weight at Brompton. 

But he had also one other means of lightening the burdens of his 
family, and hopes of adding eventually to their diminished income. 
He was a contributor to a newspaper called The World we Live in, 
as being a comprehensive title, and one which embraced every subject, 
from the habits of the field-mouse to the Atlantic cable on the one 
hand, and the new appropriation clauses to the simplest domestic 
grievance of the compound householder on the other. But The World 
we Live in had one fault, like its antetype—it didn’t always pay; and 
poor Tom was one of those who was allowed to write as much as he 
liked, and on any subject, so long as his claims for remuneration were 
kept within due limits. He wrote enough for it, and to spare; but 
not having the good fortune to be a personal friend or relation of the 
editor, he was placed on a much lower tariff than those fortunate 
fellows who claimed as founder's kin. 

Who has not read poor Tom’s withering censures on the turf- 
scandals of the day; the runs that he made over impossible countries ; 
his wonderful anecdotes of the canine race; his talented diagnosis of 
the grouse disease; his explanation of the principles of the chaff- 
cutting machine, which might be more profitably studied in a livelier 
journal ; his masterly dissection of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and his able review of the new edition of the “Principia?” His 
mark was well known in the pages of The World we Live in,and Tom 
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was beginning to be regarded as quite a rising young man, only The 
World we Live in didn’t pay—at least, it didn’t pay Tom. 

“ Why, Staverton, old fellow, you must be making quite a small 
fortune.” 

“Yes, I am indeed,” replied Tom, with the tears almost in his eyes. 

But at last came a suggestion, which to a half-educated and wholly 
unprovided-for individual sounded like a godsend; and it came from 
Mr, Elzevir, a person quite capable of judging of its practicability. 

“Could you write a book ?” 

“Td rather read one for you,” replied Tom, somewhat diffident. 

“Very likely, but I could not trust to your verdict. So we should 
both have to read it, and I couldn’t afford that. But could not you 
write one ?” 

“On what subject—science ?” 

“That would pay your grandchildren, if it were very well done, 
and nothing superseded it before your death.” 

“ History ?” 

“Heaven forbid! Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof— 
never anticipate disappointment.” 

“Sport ?” 

“The ground’s preoccupied, and, like the parson’s runaway pony, 
not worth catching when caught. No; write a novel.” 

“ And who’s to print it when it’s done? and what’s it to be about?” 

“T'll manage the first; and as to the second, why, surely your own 
imagination, if you’ve no experience, would do something. Look at 
this thing I have before me. That’s a novel—you never read such 
nonsense. It’s a picture of no age, no manners, and, beyond the 
existence of the chimneypot-hat, of no epoch or country. There’s 
not a character in it that acts upon any conceivable principle or 
motive. They all act like puppets, with a blind man pulling the 
strings. But I must give well, I won’t say what for it.” 

“Why buy it at all?” 

“For want of a better. There’s a famine, and the people cry aloud 
for bread ; if they can’t get it, theyll take stones. Besides which, it 
has its advantages. There’s a murder, two suicides, several cases of 
bigamy, a highway robbery, a sermon, an intelligent working man, 
who becomes Prime Minister; a housefull of dukes, a death from 
hunting, and an Irish borough reduced to a heap of ashes by a Fenian 
general. It is written very smartly, quantities of quotations in all 
languages, and several dialogues on scientific subjects between the 
working man and the Chancellor of the Exchequer from ‘ Mangnall’s 
Questions,’ in which the former has much the best of it—so that it’s 
sure to be a success. Yet I think you could do something better if 
you'd try.” 

“Then I will try, Mr. Elzevir, for I want money and employment. 
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Give me a suggestion or two, and in three months Ill bring you 
something better or worse than your present venture.” 

“Well then, listen to me. Never mind about plot, I mean as to 
structure: you must have some. Make it as you goon. You know 
that Walter Scott did so sometimes, and he’s an authority, though 
no one would read him now. Bring all you know to bear upon the work 
without reference to probability. Mind you have plenty of incident, 
and you need not care about startling your reader by an utterly 
unlooked-for termination. The end, too, in a novel will justify any 
means you may think well to employ. Be particular about your cha- 
racters ; everybody likes to recognise a friend well shown up: make 
them all say the sharpest things imaginable, lots of high life and 
low life; all novelists live in the one or the other, most of them 
in both. There, there are hints enough. Now go, and the sooner 
you have finished the better,” saying which the kind-hearted old man 
put a cheque, by way of instalment, into Tom’s hands, and began 
turning over the pages of his unpromising MS. 

“ But—sir—” said Tom, hesitating, and much surprised by a 
liberality to which he was not always accustomed ; “I’ve not done 
anything yet to entitle me to——” 

“Yes, you haye—you've promised ; and that’s a retainer.” 

But Tom Staverton still stood looking first at the cheque, and then 
at the donor. At last he took courage to say : 

“ And how about the critics? I’m afraid of the critics.” 

“Critics! Do you know the meaning of the word? There’s very 
little criticism extant. Criticism means discernment, nice discrimi- 
nation. Don’t be afraid of that. Criticism was a profession—an 
honourable calling, a high branch of literature—of course there are 
exceptions to every rule ; but there are far too many books written to 
be honestly reviewed—yours won’t be read.” 

“That would be a great relief to my mind,” said Tom, greatly in 
ignorance of a young author's feelings on the subject. 

“ A few may read your book, or bits of it, and give you mixed praise 
and blame, in which, if the latter predominate, give them credit for good 
intentions, and learn of them. They are your true friends. Only don’t 
be afraid. Ill-nature is not the especial mark of modern criticism.” 

“No! What then ?” 

“ Dishonest motives. You'll be praised because the critic knows 
your friends, was at the same university, or has met you at dinner, 
and likes the look of you. You'll be damned because you wear a 
white hat ; didn’t see Smith on the other side of Bond Street ; employ 
me as your publisher; or because the reviewer has had indigestion, or 
is suffering from corns. It’s no use to prolong instances.” 

“ And the ‘ Reflecter ?’” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the old gentleman. Nobody ever pays any 
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attention to it. It treats every novelist in the same way, and forgets 
one year what it has said of the same author the year before. It has 
ceased to be an authority, and has become a melancholy hodge-podge 
of bilious expletives. Why it should devote two columns to a book 
which it asserts,in the end, to be worthless, nobody can understand, 
except that the reviewer (for critic he can’t be called) stands in need 
of his hebdomadal three pounds ten, and has no more objection to earn 
his blood-money than a Sheffield unionist. And now, my dear Tom, 
I must wish you good-morning. Come here again, as soon as you 
have something to bring with you.” Saying which, Mr. Elzevir buried 
his head once more in his MS., and Tom Staverton walked out. 

Under these circumstances he went to work. He drew up half a 
dozen schemes, sketched half a dozen heroes and heroines, racked his 
brain to find incidents by the score, and improbabilities by the hun- 
dred. His incidents did not necessarily develop his plot, nor was his 
hero as consistent in his ordinary conduct as in his devotion to his 
Amaryllis. He brought to bear all the experience of one and twenty 
years upon an imagination as free from control as a riderless horse. 
At the end of three months he had produced a murder, a steeplechase, 
an elopement, suppers in Peckwater, a bankruptcy, suicide, and the 
irrepressible marriage. He had been in Belgravia, Whitechapel, up 
Mont Blanc, down the crater of Vesuvius, over the Stelvio, and in a 
Turkish harem. His hero had crunched pewter pots, drank out of 
the devil’s punch-bowl, fought the American giant, intrigued with a 
Moravian princess, built a church on Ritualistic principles, and married 
a bishop’s daughter. With such ingredients, could the novel be a 
failure? It was a palpable hit; and when he saw his name in large 
letters at the back of it, it was the very proudest day of his life. 

Tom Staverton was a genius; the world was charmed, so were the 
critics, as there was plenty to find fault with. It was the novel of 
the season; and old Mr. Elzevir, in the fullness of his heart, made 
him a handsome addition to his original cheque, and took him home 
to dinner. His daughter, a very pretty girl, complimented him on 
his success; Mrs. Elzevir begged to see him as often as his other 
numerous engagements would permit ; he poured his sovereigns into 
the laps of his creditors, and of his mother and sisters. Work flowed 
in upon him; the printers waited for copy; and he could write 
nothing so ridiculous that somebody or other would not read. 

Having once made a start, and some of the good-natured reviewers 
having stated that this first attempt boded much future excellence, 
‘Tom determined upon pursuing the career he had thus auspiciously 
started upon. So he sought his former patron, Mr. Elzevir. 

His reception was kind, even warm; but he was not congratulated 
in that unmeasured language of eulogy which every new author loves 
to hear, and which so many [believe to be their due. Mr. Elzevir 
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expressed his satisfaction without great enthusiasm; and when Tom 
Staverton ventured to propose another novel, he humm’d and ha’d a 
little, and finally said, “ Well, well, I shall have no objection, but you 
must do better next time.” Now doing better implies a failure of 
some kind, and for this Tom was by no means prepared. 

“Perhaps you will point out, then, any particulars in which you 
think I may improve upon my last work?” said Tom. 

“It’s more like your first work ; and, if you like, we'll call it by that 
name,” replied the old gentleman. 

“ Certainly! oh certainly! Any alteration you wish.” 

“Have you seen this?” and Mr. Elzevir handed Tom an uncut 
number of the “ Reflecter.” 

“Not yet; and Tom began searching under the pages, peeping 
here and there. 

“You'll find it cut at a review of your book. Then, you'll know 
what to ask for your next work, if I take it.” 

Tom sat still for ten minutes, and read a couple of columns. As 
he read, his face assumed various hues—now scarlet, now purple, now 
pale; now the tears filled his eyes, and anon, a very uncomfortable 
rigidity seized upon the roots of his hair, as he jumped from his seat, 
and dashed the paper on the table. “ Atrocious! well, I never read 
such a thing—this is too bad! But he has not read a line of it.” 

“Ah, never mind! I don’t suppose he has; but he knows who you 
are, and your antecedents. Now, Ill give you my opinion.” 

“Tf you please,” said Tom, resignedly. 

“Your plot must be more carefully unravelled. It isn’t quite that 
you have none; but it’s bad, and badly unfolded.” 

“ Perhaps so—it’s the first.” 

“Your characters are good, but very sketchy ; they want working 
out. All people do not talk learnedly, and few wittily.” 

“T can’t make people quite as stupid as they are,” said Tom. 

“No, certainly not ; but just temper justice with mercy, that will 
be quite sufficient.” 

“T have no doubt you are right.” 

“ There’s a want of sentiment, too, in the book, Tom, a thing women 
delight in. And as to love, you know no more about it than the 
man in the moon.” 

“T don’t think I do.” 

“You never were in love, or this part of your book would have 
been much better. No man ever wrote a good love-scene without 
having been in love, or without being so at the time; the latter is 
the better.” 

“That seems an exacting requirement, difficult to meet.” 

“Not at all; go and try to fall in love, and, if you've a sincere 
wholesome passion, you will very much improve on your new hero 
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and heroine. Read some good genuine criticisms from the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ and ‘ Quarterly’ of old, and get ‘ Essays on Fiction,’ where you 
may see Walter Scott and Lytton Bulwer handled bya critic. Now go.” 

Tom went, bearing with him the old gentleman’s well-meant criti- 
cisms, and another retaining fee, which he employed as wisely as the 
last. The fact was, that Mr. Elzevir had taken a fancy to his pro- 
tégé, and was happy to do Tom a service on his own merits rather 
than in spite of the demerits of his old acquaintance the guinea-pig. 

After a certain length of time, Tom called again upon his patron 
with a thick brown-paper parcel under his arm, and Mr. Elzevir not 
being at home, Tom left it. 

Tn a few days he called again, this time with success. 

“ Will the new novel do, sir?” said Tom. 

“Yes, Tom, it’s much better; of course there are plenty of faults, 
which you will find out after its publication; but it’s much better 
—more connected, less sensational, and more carefully put together 
and developed. And the love! how the d——1 did you manage to 
throw so much force into that? Upon my word, it’s quite emotional. 
I declare to you, in the scene where the lovers are called upon to 
separate, in consequence of the father’s misfortunes, I was quite upset. 
It’s really admirable.” 

“T’m glad you liked it, sir ; I strove to please you.” 

“Please me! Yes; but it will please the women. How in the 
world did you manage it? One would think you were in love your- 
self.” 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

“Well, I'm very glad of it. I hope it’s a suitable match, Tom. 
Whose advice was it? your mother’s? She’s a very admirable person.” 

“ Yours, sir.” 

“Mine! What do you mean? I never advise persons to marry, 
that’s the parson’s business. They get the fees, you know.” 

“Not to marry, but to fall in love. You recollect you told me that 
was the only way to write well about women, and—and—love, and 
all that sort of thing,” said Tom, blushing like a peony. 

“Did I? well, I believe I did. It is the only way, and so you 
tried ?” 

“T did.” 

“ And, by your writing, I am sure you succeeded.” 

“T did that, fully,” said Tom; “over head and ears.” 

“ And found no difficulty ?” 

** None whatever.” 

“ And the lady ? because, after all, it’s hard upon her, you know.” 

“She fell in love too,” said Tom, simpering. 

“ How the devil do you know that, unless you asked her ?” 

“T did ask her, and she—well, sir, she admitted it.” , 
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“Humph! well, you see, Tom, you've exceeded your instructions. 
However, I certainly did advise it, and I hope it’s all smooth.” 

“T can’t tell, indeed. There's nothing settled.” 

“Ts it impertinent to ask who it is? I can’t help feeling an interest 
in your affairs, and if I could be of any assistance.” 

“You can, sir, of the greatest—greater than any one.” 

“ Well, who is it, then ?” 

“Miss Elzevir.” 

Mr. Elzevir jumped up from his seat, upsetting the ink over the 
MS., and, having apostrophised “ the devil” once more, stood rooted 
to the spot. Then he sat down again, and desired Tom to sit too. 

The conversation that ensued is too long for repetition. It embraced 
so much and decided so little. 

The private meditations of the young man and the old one may be 
summed up in a few words. 

“What an old stupid,” said Tom to himself, as he wandered along 
Bond Street, “not to have guessed what I was driving at! Such an 
awkward thing to tell a fellow you’ve been making love to his daughter 
by his own advice. He ought to have known it. Hallo! cab! to the 
Elzevir Station.” 

“The where, sir ?” says cabby, quite lost. 

“Oh, ah! the Waterloo Station, Main Line.” 

“What an*old fool I have been, to be sure! that serves me right 
for offering advice gratis. What will Mrs. Elzevir say when she knows 
all about it ?” 

As the British public have had time to cool, and really find that 
they can get nothing like blood out of a stone, the interested parties 
have begun to look at the Ne’erdowheal Mine and the Smashem and 
Endoverend Railway from a more practical point of view. It 
seems clear, that imprisonment, or perpetual expatriation of the 
directors, will not recoup the buyers for improvident speculation, so 
that there is every prospect of an arrangement, as favourable as it 
can be, to the late sufferers, and many a guinea-pig will be allowed to 
begin life again upon his wife’s settlement and his neighbours’ bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Brassey Staverton is expected shortly to assist in the 
celebration of Tom’s wedding. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WE paid several visits to the Rajah’s stud before we left, and on one 
occasion the best horses were all led out for our inspection, with their 
state saddles on. These last were really beautiful, of European manu- 
facture, and studded, as well as the reins and head-pieces, with gold 
and jewels. Tach horse had a coloured silk cloth bound about one of 
his fore-legs ; the reason of which I could not comprehend. They 
were very handsome creatures, but the Rajah thought nothing of them 
in comparison with his stud horse, for which he had such an infatua- 
tion that he was spoiling his whole breed for the sake of him. He 
was a bay Arab; very low in the body, and long in the neck, with 
a natural saddle, so deep that it completely spoilt his shape, and made 
him look as though he were deformed: however, he was all that was 
perfect in the Rajah’s eyes, and the more foals he could procure 
disfigured by natural saddles, the better he was pleased. 

Many animals besides horses were kept in the royal stables, which 
are numerous, and built on three sides of a quadrangle enclosing a 
large piece of ground. 

There wasa pair of milk-white asses, very handsome and rare ; some 
 neil-ghye,” or blue cows, graceful, soft-eyed creatures, of a bright 
slate colour ; and several rhinocerosi, one of which had killed two or 
three keepers in succession, and another had a clumsy little calf, about 
the size of a large pig, the only specimen bred in confinement. 

Besides these, there were some hunting leopards, used for running 
down deer ; several cages of monkeys, and a large quantity of elephants : 
one hundred and thirty, I believe, being the number then kept by 
the Rajah. 

Of these, one was very well trained, and performed several tricks 
which he had been taught, not by H——, the circus-master, but by 
his mahout. 

He stood up and lay down as desired, lifted the man on to his back 
with his trunk, and, what was more extraordinary, upon being given a 
small bottle of oil, and the keeper’s black baby, commenced to part 
the child’s thick hair as if his trunk had been a tail-comb, and then 
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carefully to lubricate the division made, by dropping the oil along it, 
and rubbing it in with the same useful member. 

Whilst staying at Mysore, on our road up to the hills, we had seen 
a large male elephant, which had been just captured, brought into the 
cantonment between the eight traimed female elephants that had 
assisted in taking him, and which now walked, four on either side, 
armed with heavy chains, with which they continually lashed the 
flanks of their prisoner, whilst he stalked along, with an expression on 
his face, as he would exclaim, with the injured lover in “Luisa Miller :” 
“Ah! mia tradia, ah! mia tradia.” 

When we visited the Rajah’s stud, eight months afterwards, we saw 
the same animal, but so changed as to be scarcely recognisable. When 
he had marched in, fresh from the jungle, he had been a splendid 
fellow, of eight feet high, and massive in his proportions, and had 
required all the flagellations of his clever lady captors to keep him in 
anything like order; now—although, perhaps, looking taller, on 
account of the fact that his huge bones were painfully apparent 
beneath his skin, he had no signs of splendour left in him. His 
mournful eyes were haggard, bloodshot, and suppurating, as were 
also cruel wounds, made by the chains which encircled his neck and 
legs, and which had been rivetted on so tightly at first that they had 
eaten into the poor animal’s flesh, and then, when forcibly removed 
and fastened higher up the joint, had left jagged festering sores 
behind them. It gave us such pain to look at this noble creature 
reduced to such an abject condition, that the memory of his altered 
appearance haunted us. The manner in which elephants are cap- 
tured—being enticed from their jungle by the call of the female 
elephants, trained for the purpose, into an enclosure, where their 
captors gradually encircle them nearer and nearer until they are fairly 
trapped—is well known; but the mode by which the natives break the 
spirit of their huge prisoners is not, perhaps, so familiar. When first 
caught, and chained by all four legs to the ground, the wild elephant 
naturally rebels—refuses to eat—and, if not ‘subdued, would fret him- 
self to death. The method of training him therefore (as it is called), 
is never to permit him to sleep. As long as the beast shows any 
signs of rebellion he is not allowed to close his weary eyes. Relays 
of natives dance round him all night, flashing torches before his 
bewildered sight, and shouting a song into his bewildered ears, the 
refrain of which is : 


“You must submit to the Rajah, 
You must submit to the Rajah ;” 


and the usual upshot of which is that, the poor animal, being too full 

of jungle life to die, and driven nearly stupid by sights and sounds 

such as his jungle life never brought to him, ends by submission: that 
F 2 
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is to say, he abandons hopeless efforts to root up his chains and 
trample those who approach him under. his feet; and, worn out by pain 
and want of rest and quiet, consents to eat as much food as will support 
life in him, and remains for the rest of the day with down-hanging 
head and bloodshot despairing eyes, sadly wondering how this great 
change has come upon him. 

But they assured us that, in a few months, the elephant I allude to 
would forget his past, pluck up heart and appetite again, and, with it, 
recover his good looks, and, it is to be hoped, his happiness. 

Before we left Mysore we paid a visit to Seringapatam, which is not 
far off. It is a miserable, deserted-looking place. There scarcely 
seemed a human creature left in the town. As we rode through the 
bazaar the shops and houses were all empty, trade was at a standstill, 
and the only human beings we saw were a few beggars. The fort is 
still standing, with the huge breaches made in it every here and there 
by the English shells ; and the spot where Tippoo Sahib fell was pointed 
out to us by our native cicerone. The only thing worth visiting in 
the place is the mausoleum in which are buried Tippoo Sahib, his father, 
Hyder Ally, and his wife. The three slabs of black marble which 
cover their remains are placed side by side, and, when we saw them, 
were bestrewn with pink rose-leaves, which had a very pretty effect. 
The mausoleum which shelters the graves, and which is built very 
much in the fashion of a small temple, stands in an enclosed garden, 
which is entered by iron gates—the only thing left in Seringapatam 
which looks as if anybody cared if it went to decay or not. 

I am now going to take you by this pen-and-ink route to Burmah, 
vii Madras; and as, in the natural course of such a journey, the 
travellers must halt for a little time at Bangalore, I should like to take 
this opportunity of saying a few more words about that place, which 
escaped my memory whilst it lingered there. 

I always found that those places in the East which pleased me most, 
were such as had no pretensions to imitate my native land, and that 
away in the jungle, or amongst the least frequented parts of the 
cantonments, where nothing which struck the eye provoked an unfa- 
vourable comparison but all was thoroughly in keeping with the 
customs of the country to which it belonged, I was able to enjoy and 
interest myself as I ever failed to do in the more civilised quarters. 
There was just such a drive in Bangalore—one which led by a large 
tank through the “ monkey-tope ” and “ pettah”” to the fort which we 
took, in 1799, and which is now garrisoned by European and native 
troops. 

A “monkey-tope ” means a monkey-grove ; the “ pettah,” the native 
town ; but it is to the former I wish to allude, 

The English children in Bangalore used constantly to petition to be 
driven out to the “tope,” to feed the monkeys with bread; and it 
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was certainly a most curious sight to drive quietly along this road 
of an evening. 

As soon as the last English house had been left behind, the jungle- 
bushes rose up gradually < on éach side of the hedge which skirted the 
thoroughfare, until it was thick grove everywhere, ‘and ‘the larger 
trees met overhead and interlacing’ their branches, formed a leafy 
avenue for some distance. 

When, I drove out for the purpose of feeding the: monkeys’ and 
watching their gambols, this was the spot where the carriage ‘was 
brought to a standstill. I would look all round me and neither see 
nor hear signs of any living thing, except perhaps the whirr of beetles 
and grasshoppers, enjoying themselves in the hedges. Then I would 
direct the horsekeeper who accompanied me (and which long-enduring 
individual. had run on foot behind the vehicle the whole way from 
cantonment) to call the monkeys in his native tongue. Advancing: to 
the front, and looking very much (in ‘his blue-and-white turban, blue 
coat and short white breeches) like a big monkey just hopped off an 
organ himself, he would call to the brutes m the Tamil tongue, 
«Bah ! bah!” (Come ! come!) and after a few seconds the effect come 
be magical. 

Peering through the leafy branches would be seen one grinning 
face after “another, and then, reassured by the voice and appearance of 
their own countryman, the monkeys would drop silently from bough 
to bough, until a whole colony of them stood in the main road, sur- 
rounding the carriage and waiting eagerly to see what I had rarity ang 
for them. 

Thus viewed, they formed a wonderful subject for speculative 
thought. I have seen the place covered with them, from the old 
greybeard, which had seen, perhaps, a dozen or more summers, to the 
baby-monkey, which had just left its mother’s arms. 

Regarding them as a whole, as a colony or nation, they were just 
like human creatures, There were the mothers, holding their young in 
their arms and suckling them at their breasts ; and, with the exception 
that they will occasionally fly after their enemies right over a hedge, 
or up a tree, regardless of the terrified looks of the little pink-faced 
creatures that cling round their waists all the time, they behave much 
as other mothers do. Then, there were the old gentlemen of “the 
party—the “Father Abrahams,” as we used irreverently to ‘term 
them, who cultivated white bristles and showed all their teeth, and 
growled when they felt themselves insulted. I used to carry bread 
and fruit for these brutes, and when I threw a piece amongst the 
crowd, if a young monkey got it he was sure to be pursued) by'a 
“Father Abraham” and bitten, until, with a horrid squeak he relin- 
quished his prize. This coarse injustice used vastly to excite my 
indignation, and my greatest triumph was, when having by dint of 
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much coaxing and many a tempting bait, induced a “ Father Abra- 
ham” to approach within reach of my driving-whip, I was enabled to 
give him the lash as he deserved. With one bound he would fly 
beyond reach and remain there, shaking and growling with rage, as 
he showed all his teeth and longed for the revenge he dared not 
attempt. 

There was one monkey in the Bangalore tope which used quite to 
frighten me by her audacity in trying to snatch the bread out of my 
hands. One day she took off the whole loaf as I was about to break 
it, and, I have no doubt had a fine feast, as she was quite able to 
hold her own. She was a mother, which perhaps accounts for her 
boldness ; but more than once she laid hold of a piece of my dress, 
and swung herself into the carriage, almost on to my lap, and she 
was such a formidable-looking creature that I was afraid to refuse her 
anything. She had had her upper lip bitten off, I suppose in fight, 
which had left all her teeth exposed, and gave her a most savage 
appearance. 

To see the mother monkeys box their little ones’ ears, and the 
“ Father Abrahams” cuff the younger fry and even the ladies—for 
they do not appear to exercise much gallantry in their intercourse 
with the fair sex—was a most amusing sight, and one over which I 
have spent many a half-hour. 

When no bread was in question to distract their attention, the 
younger monkeys would assemble by the roadside and play games 
with one another. I declare I have seen them play leap-frog, though, 
perhaps, they do not call it by that name, and look quite as pretty 
and as cunning as little native children as they did so, and as for 
hide-and-seek they are as familiar with it as we are. 

In the “ pettah,” monkeys were almost as numerous as in the 
“tope,” and made themselves twice as unpleasant. The lower class 
of Hindoos worship this animal as the representative of their god 
Hannimann, and therefore they dared not interfere with them. They 
ran all over the roofs of the houses and shops just as they pleased, 
gibbering and chattering at the passers-by; and the native women, 
who kept fruit-stalls in the bazaar were obliged to sit over them with 
a stick to ward off the thieving brutes. If one man bears a grudge 
to another and thirsts for revenge, all he has to do is to scatter a little 
rice over the roof of his enemy’s house, when off come all the tiles by 
the hands of his god’s representatives in their cager desire to get at 
the grains, whilst the unfortunate owner is prevented by his religion 
from doing more than look on and pray that the grave of the mother 
of his betrayer may be defiled. 

Thus, although perhaps monkeys are more interesting at a distance 
than in the capacity of bosom-friends, and few people would find 
pleasure in doing more than drive through a dirty native town, there 
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is so much that is curious and strange to be learned from watching 
the habits and customs of any foreign creatures when they are really 
by themselves, that it was a relief to me sometimes to get away for a 
little while from the hybrid cantonment—from that place which was 
English, and yet not English, Indian, and yet not Indian—and see 
something which, if not exactly in accordance with my own tastes, 
was at least real and genuine. 


CuarTer XI, 


I sevieve that the journey from Bangalore to Madras (two hundred 
miles as the crow flies) may now be entirely performed by train; 
but I knew the road under two aspects only—one, when the whole 
distance had to be traversed by horse or bullock transit; the other, 
when the railway was established no farther than Vellore. I have 
had occasion before now to allude to the subject of travelling by 
“ transit,” and the term is probably familiar enough in England, 
though few here can realise the full horror of such a mode of 
progression. 

The transit-coach itself is a species of small omnibus on two or 
four wheels, built in a clumsy ramshackle style, with very indifferent 
springs, which is disagreeably palpable as it commences its jolting, 
thumping, bumping journey over the irregular country roads. On 
opening the door no seats present themselves to view, but a flat 
surface raised to the height where seats should be, upon which the 
traveller must place his mattress and pillows, and creeping in on’ all 
fours the best way he can, lie down at once, as if he was in his bed. 
A window on either side of the vehicle, as well as one at the door, are 
sufficient for the purposes of ventilation, but as it is not considered 
prudent to sleep in the night air of India, some of them at least are gene- 
rally closed, when the “transit” becomes abominably close and stuffy. 

The first start is usually made late in the evening, so that the 
ground may be well traversed by the next morning. If the transit 
is drawn by horses, the bumping is very much worse than with 
bullocks ; indeed, I have known it to be so violent, that I have been 
quite unable to keep myself from being thrown backwards and forwards 
trom one side of the coach to the other. 

The scenes which oceur at the various stations where they stop to 
change horses would be most amusing, were it not for the tortures to 
which the poor animals are subjected before they will permit them- 
selves to be harnessed. Most of the horses kept for the purpose are 
wild unbroken creatures, and the variety of expedients to which the 
natives are reduced, not only to get them between the shafts, but to 
make them start when there, are innumerable, and that most cruel of 
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persuasives, the “twitch,” has often to be applied before the unruly 
brutes can be induced to behave themselves. What with the flashing 
lights, the shouting natives, the’ rearing’ horses, ‘and the maltreated 
transit-coach, the comedy sometimes half threatens -to turn’ into a 
tragedy; but the final result of the experiments: is.always the same. 
With a parting howl from the men and a plunge from the transit, the 
frightened animals bolt away like mad things into: the darkness, 
whilst the crazy old vehicle to which they are attached goes banging 
and jolting and jerking after them, making them ‘rush forward with 
each fresh rattle that it gives. It is of no use calling ont ‘to the 
driver that he is shaking the life out of you; he cannot ‘hear, and if 
he heard, he cannot understand; and if he understood; he cannot 
obey ; for he has as little control over his beasts as the unfortunate 
human jelly inside the transit has over him. So there is nothing) to 
be done but for Jelly to lie down amongst the pillows, and try to keep 
his body as steady as it is possible to do, until: the bungalow: is 
gained, and the first stage of his journey over. 

I travelled once thus by horse-transit, and was actually so bruised 
that I would never attempt it again, although it is of course a great 
saving in respect of time. ‘The bullock-transits are certainly easier, 
they swing along on their two wheels at a quiet jog-trot; but. other- 
wise they are not more satisfactory. The native owners are apt 
not to provide the best of beasts for the purpose, and when there had 
been a demand for such conveyances, we were liable, on arriving at:a 
station, to have the jaded, fagged bullocks which had just been 
released from the transit preceding our own, taken from the sheds 
where they had been ividly deluding themselves that they were 
littered down for the night, and clapped panting between our shafts. 
This is the worst situation of all, for native drivers have no pity, and 
will harass the poor creatures into going until they drop. Under one 
poor bullock in my transit, which thus lay down from sheer exhaus- 
tion, the human brutes lit a fire to force it to stagger to its feet again. 
Tt was so far spent, however, that not even the dread of further cruelty 
could give it artificial strength, and after a little'while they were com- 
pelled to leave it by the wayside and make a native take its place to 
hold up the pole whilst the coach proceeded at a walking pace. 

As the mode of oceupying a transit is to he down, and the time of 
travelling is at night, ladies are not expected to emerge thence in the 
fullest costume, and a dressing-gown and loosened hair is the usual 
style of dress. But notwithstanding that the custom is well known, 
and almost obligatory, it is really a serious trial of fortitude, on arriving 
the next morning at the destined bungalow, to have to crawl out 
again, either head or heels foremost, in the presence, perhaps, of one 
or more strangers already located there, who come into the verandah 
to see who are the fresh arrivals. 
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If the railway were not beginning to scribble all over the map of 
India with its iron style, and consequently to erase, “transits” with a 
dash, I should think it worth while to put in a word of entreaty here 
to the bachelors of Madras, that, when. they see one with a lady occu- 
pant. draw up before the verandah in which they are seated, they 
should ‘have a little mercy, and make themselves scarce until the 
unfortunate traveller has had time ‘to enter the bungalow and hide 
herself. They may not mind being unearthed in shirt and sleeping- 
drawers in view of the other sex; but they should have some con- 
sideration for the very inelegant way by which alone the ladies can 
“exit” (as Artemus Ward would have it) from a transit-coach. . It is 
positively paralysing to the female organisation, when roused. by the 
sudden stoppage of the vehicle before the bungalow door and. the 
injunctions of her fellow-travellers to make haste and alight, to find 
that she has not only to scramble to the ground, like a Todah woman 
coming out of her hut, but that, when she has accomplished the feat, 
she is submitted to the scrutiny of a stranger's eyes with unwashed 
face and tumbled hair, and in her very oldest and ugliest robe- 
de-chambre. 

And yet how many pleasant events can I remember which took 
place at those wayside bungalows! With how much merriment have 
their whitewashed walls re-echoed ; and how many people have become 
fast friends for life whose first acquaintance arose from such an acci- 
dental meeting! As I recall them, one by one, there rises up before 
me a vision of Ooscottah, where some gentleman to this day unknown, 
sent me with his compliments, a dish of stewed snipe and green peas 
for breakfast, which were as good as he was kind; of Palmanair, where 
an officer to whom a friend of ours had lost some money at cards at 
Bangalore, followed him post-haste, and dragged him out of his transit 
to take his revenge at a most unholy hour in the morning; of a bun- 
galow on the road to Secunderabad, under the porch of which the 
natives of the village were in the habit of wheeling, in a kind of rude 
chair, a most frightful deformity in the shape of man, and leaving him 
there until the occupants of the place could stand the sight no longer, 
and were obliged to give them money to cart him away again ; and of 
Mnddoor, on the Mysore side, where an officious old lady, located in 
another room of the bungalow, seized hold of one of my teething 
babies and was about to lance its gums, and who said, in excuse when 
she was prevented doing so, that she thought my husband was a poor 
young widower travelling alone with his children and that it would be 
a kindness to do it for him; but considering that she was a widow, the 
attention was suspicious. 

Whilst on the hills I met with a young Englishwoman called 
Mrs. D , the widow of a sergeant in an European corps. She 
told me that at the time they came to India, there were two sergeants 
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of the name of D in the regiment, one of whom (not her husband) 
died on the passage out ; and when the troops were landed at Madras, 
the information of his death was sent to head-quarters. Their desti- 
nation was Bangalore, and they marched there by slow stages. When 
within a few miles of the place, as they were halting for the last time, 
a detachment of one of the other regiments in Bangalore marched out 
with their band to play them into the cantonment—a compliment 
usually paid to troops in India. Mrs. D—— was seated at breakfast 
with her husband on this occasion, when a fine, handsome sergeant 
armed with a large bouquet of flowers and some fruit, popped his head 
into the tent, and having introduced himself made his little offering 
to Mrs. D and sat down with them. He had not been there 
many minutes however, when another non-commissioned officer bigger 
and better than the first, and carrying a basket of fresh butter 
and eggs also entered, and having, notwithstanding the frowns of his 
comrade presented his gifts to Mrs. D (who was a very pretty 
woman), and seen them most graciously accepted, took a seat like- 
wise. Mrs. D—— and her husband hardly knew what to make of 
their new friends; they appeared so very eager to make themselves 
agreeable ; but they both agreed in thinking them the most hospitable 
and sociable of strangers they had ever come across, and that if 
every one in India was as kind and anxious to ingratiate themselves 
the country must be a Paradise. 

In the course of conversation however Sergeant D 
to speak of his wife. 

“Qh! you’re a married man, then,” observed one of the strangers, 
apparently relieved by the news. 

“ Of course I am,” replied the husband ; “ why, there she is.” 

“ That your wife!” exclaimed the first man, with intense surprise ; 
“the devil!” whilst the face of the other presented a mixture of chagrin 
and disappointment. 

“Why, we heard you had died coming over,” was the rapid ex- 
planation. 

“ We thought you were the other D 
melted away in shouts of laughter. 

“There are four others coming to meet you with presents.” 

“ You'll have enough butter to last you for a week.” 

“You'll be able to smother yourself in flowers, Mrs. D——, if 
you like.” 

“But why— how —what is the reason of it?” exclaimed both 
husband and wile, still mystified by the incident. 

Then it all came out; the reports that Sergeant D had a very 
pretty wife, and that Sergeant D had died on the voyage out, 
had become jumbled up together in the non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters at Bangalore ; the result of which was that Mrs. D had had 
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some half-dozen aspirants for the honour of her hand before she knew 
what their intentions were, or was in a position to accept any of them. 

The two suitors above-mentioned having got over their disappoint- 
ment, entered heartily into the joke of deceiving their rivals, and the 
whole party sat out quietly the visitations of some four or five other 
men, all of whom appeared laden with some offering or other for the 
supposed widow of Sergeant D , whose good looks had preceded 
her to Bangalore. But at the last, when the grand explanation was 
given, it all passed off, she told me, very amicably. 

“7m very sorry for your sakes that I ain’t dead,” said Sergeant 
D , jocosely, “but as I’m alive, and I can’t help it, suppose we 
make the best of a bad job and all have a good breakfast together.” 

But Mrs. D said that the six suitors were a joke against her 
and themselves as long as she continued in the regiment. The 
Madras road, however, has sadder memories attached to it than the 
love disappointments of a few soldiers. 

Some years ago a party of ladies and gentlemen started in transits 
to go from Madras to Bangalore. They were not related to one 
another, but journeyed together for the sake of company and pro- 
tection. The party consisted of a Mrs. S——, her mother, and little 
son, of two young ladies, the Misses B——, just arrived from 
England and about to join their parents up-country, and a Captain 
R——, who had put himself to some inconvenience in altering the 
time of his journey that he might be of use to his friends on the 
road. ‘They travelled in perfect safety until they reached a certain 
bungalow, I forget which, but not more than a couple of stages from 
their destination. Here, as they were again about to start, they all 
insisted (against the entreaties of the old lady, Mrs. S——’s mother) 
in drinking water from the “bowrie,” or well, in the compound; an 
act which is at all times considered so unsafe to do, that no transit 
travellers are unprovided with soda water and beer wherewith to pre- 
vent the necessity of such an imprudence. 

However, in this case the transits were already packed, or the 
travelling party was unusually careless; anyway, they all with the 
exception of Mrs. S——’s mother, drank some of the bungalow 
water before they proceeded on their way. But they were almost 
immediately attacked by cholera, and the only survivor amongst 
them was the only one who had been prudent. Mrs. S—— and 
her little child died in the transit before it reached Bangalore; and a 
post-mortem examination proved that their insides had been actually 
burned away as if by the action of a rapid poison; either one or 
both of the poor girls who were anticipating a happy meeting with 
their family also perished, and so did Captain R——, who was on 
his road to rejoin his wife and children. Whether the bungalow 
water had been rendered thus noxious by the decomposition of the 
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surrounding vegetation, or whether poison had been mixed in what 
they drank by the natives, will never be ascertained; but knowing 
what I do of the eastern: character, I should. never feel. satisfied, 
when losing friends in so mysterious a.manner, that they. had not 
been murdered. The natives are in, possession of several. medical 
secrets which the English faculty in. India,.have tried in vain 
to wrest from them., Servants, whose. employers: linger, on; the 
Neilgherry hills, after it is their own desire to,return to the plains, 
have been known to wash the cups, and plates from which. their 
master’s children take their food, in so subtle a juice or distillation, 
that everything they took disagreed with them, until the parents, 
laying the effects to the mountain climate, have hastened , back, .to 
the place where the natives would be. 

An “amah,.” also, or native wet-nurse, offended by some word or 
action of her mistress, will revenge herself, by,causing, her milk. to 
dry up, or “ backen,” as it is technically termed, in, a fow hours, and, 
what is more extraordinary, will, when perhaps. in, possession. of the 
dismissal she coveted, bring the draught back again almost as quickly. 

“Just look at that woman,” a doctor said to me, in reference toa 
similar case at Madras; “she has done, with apparently the greatest 
ease, what we English would give anything to know, how to quickly 
disperse a mother’s milk without risking an injury to her system; and 
though I’ve tried every means by which to find out their method, they 
won't disclose it.” 

I may remark here however, though it is rather irrelevant to the 
subject in hand, that the native cows which are mostly diminutive 
and unproductive brutes, not giving more than,a couple of tumblers 
morning and evening, have the most. wonderful, faculty for retaining 
their milk until they choose to give it down. Some of them will ap- 
pear on the calf being taken away from them, not to have a drop in 
their udders, but directly the attempt to procure any is given over in 
despair and the calf is permitted to return, to them, they prove to 
have had their usual quantity stowed away somewhere. This is very 
clever though at times inconvenient, and one can scarcely blame the 
maternal instinct of the animal which prompts her to, retain all her 
milk for the little one for whose use. it. was given her: but it is not so 
easy to feel amiable towards a. reasoning creature who undertakes, to 
perform the part of mother towards a helpless infant, and will, then 
deprive it, of its nourishment without, the least regard to its health, 
in order to gratify her own caprice. I have known several cases in 
India, where English children have been lost from the desertion, or 
constant change, of their “amahs;”, and my only, wonder is that 
Englishwomen | can ever prefer the use.of them to that of a cow. 

Whilst my husband’s regiment was quartered at Madras, a detach- 
ment of an European corps, which was sent there by train from 
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Vellore, was attacked with cholera on the way from some similar act 
of carelessness to that I have related, and the scene which presented 
itself as the train-carriages drew up at the Madras station and were 
opened, is said to have been heart-rending. I heard the story from 
an officer who was on’ the spot, and he said, that to see the poor 
soldiers, some of them staggering under the weight of the dying or 
dead bodies of their wives or children (for several of them had died on 
the journey), or at death’s door themselves as they feebly attempted 
to leave the carriages, was the most dreadful sight he thought he had 
ever witnessed. 

Our own regiment happened to be the first that ever used the 
railway from Vellore to Madras; indeed, it was not opened at the 
time of our removal from Bangalore, but a special train was experi- 
mentally run for our benefit, which fortunately did not blow up. I 
expected that the natives who accompanied us would have been all 
astonishment at their first'experience of the marvellous power of steam. 

An educated Englishman, who had lived all his life (if such a thing 
could be) so far in the country that he had never travelled by railway, 
or seen the electric telegraph work, to say nothing of the wonders of 
machinery ; never watched a balloon rise in the air, or heard of the 
Atlantic cable ; would be so thunder-struck at his first view of these 
things, that he would have no words wherewith to express his delight 
and astonishment. But a more ignorant mind, having less capability 
of forming an adequate idea of how much mental strength is needed 
before such inventions can be brought into working force, would feel 
less surprise that they had been so brought, and by men like himself. 
And the native intellect having sunk, by the non-education of gene- 
rations past, into a lower and more degraded state than it would be 
possible for an European to attain, felt still less, and expressed still 
less, at their first sign of a railway train than even I had given them 
credit for doing. 

“Well! what do you think of the train, Ayah ?” I said to one of 
the nurses who was sitting opposite to me with a baby on her knee, as 
we were rushing through the air at a rate at which she had certainly 
never travelled before. “Isn’t it very wonderful? How do you 
imagine they make the train go on ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and looked as unconcerned as the 
infant she held in her arms. 

“ How I telling ?” she replied, when I pressed her for an answer. 
“ English people catch fire-devil, and shut him up in box.” 

“* But how do you think we caught him ?” I persisted. 

“ How I telling?” she reiterated, with another shrug. ‘“ English 
people very clever; can do everything.” 

And with that assurance she rested perfectly content, and never 
expressed a wish to know any more about it from that day forward. 
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WHAT DOES SIR ROKE MEAN? 


Tury were not quite so near as Miss Marlyn thought. Sir Roke 
hated brambles and stiles, and cursed stepping-stones, and always 
suspected grass of damp, even in the fiercest glare of July. He 
picked his way therefore, and spared himself all the trouble he could. 
“ What the devil pleasure can there be in sitting in that beastly 
churchyard ? §o like women! With a garden and flowers and 
everything at home, they come down here to sit in a dirty paddock, 
wetting their feet, and breaking their legs over tombstones !” 

He had nearly reached the ruined house of Wynderfel before he 
espied Rachel returning with her book. He lifted his hat and 
smiled with all his fascination. “ My long walk at last is rewarded,” 
said he, gallantly. “I surprised Miss—Miss—your friend, in the pic- 
turesque little chapel you have chosen for your shrine—pray, allow me.” 
He would have taken her book, but with a new sense of things, the 
fruit of Miss Marlyn’s exhortation, a shyness mingled with dislike, 
she declined his aid, and, a little disconcerted and annoyed, pursued 
her way accompanied by the polite baronet, who chatted agreeably 
and murmured his little flatteries by her side. She was relieved, 
however, of the apprehension that he would attach himself to them 
during the remainder of their ramble; he had no notion of doing so. 

There was a change in Rachel’s manner, which, though decidedly 
the reverse of flattering, yet both pleased and amused him. Oddly 
enough it struck him as in the highest degree auspicious. 

He stood in the little archway under the belfry chatting agreeably, 
Lolding his slender umbrella crook upward, and corresponding in his 
niche with the antique monumental bishop at the other side, in bas- 
relief, crosier in hand, and liliputian angel on his shoulder ; possibly 
Sir Roke had his spiritual prompter at his ear also, if people’s eyes 
could see such things. 

The baronet did not remain more than five minutes, and walked 
home to luncheon in decidedly better temper than he had set out. 

Mark Shadwell, like other solitary and discontented men, was given 
to building castles in the air. He had reared and tenanted many 
in his day ; and once in occupation, he held to his tenancy, against 
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all hints and even processes, with admirable tenacity, until the 
castle fell. He was not exacting in the matter of proof; very light 
material sufficed for their construction. Now, as we know, he had a 
theory in hand: like one of the old cage-work houses, it stood in out- 
line first, and Mark found brick and mortar as often as Sir Roke 
Wycherly talked, to build in the interstices. 

Mark liked making a cumulative case of this kind. As he and 
his guest stood on the hall-doorsteps to-day, for instance, admiring 
the long files of lofty timber that darkened the avenue, the baronet’s 
talk went off on other matters, and at last he made quite a little 
homily upon the dissipations of the gay world and their effects on the 
habits, characters, and worth of young ladies; and then he harangued 
on the grace of simplicity in such terms as satisfied him that he could 
only be thinking of Rachel. 

After dinner, over their glass of wine, again, Sir Roke made a 
picture of domestic, not rural life, which he contrasted in his own 
way with the sort of life he had hitherto led. Perhaps he really felt 
what he said, for of late his qualms and panics about his health had 
very much spoiled for him the flavour of his old life. It was merely 
like a spoken reverie, but was enough to contribute to the masonry of 
Mark’s chateau. 

“You must not grumble, Mark,” said Sir Roke again, “if you 
knew but all, you are better than I, with broken health, and no 
pursuit, and no tie, and placed on a d—d regimen, and forbidden 
nearly every enjoyment on earth! How would you like that?” 

- Sir Roke was grumbling, in his way, now, and exaggerating, as 
grumblers will. 

“My money never did anything for me, to speak of. Inever sat 
for any place; politically, I’m no more than you. I could, of course, if 
I had liked it, but I never cared.” 

“You might have put me in for Doweastle, instead of that fellow 
Dingley. I might have been some credit to you, and I would not have 
played you the trick he did, at all events,” said Mark, in whose heart 
that wrong had long been festering. 

“Now, that’s very true, Mark, so I might; but you know you 
did not hint it till it was too late: however, that sort of thing can be 
made all straight by and by; our parliaments don’t last for ever.” 

Here was another sign of an auspicious change, for Mark knew 
very well how sharp and short had been Sir Roke’s answer to the 
mediation he had employed in this matter of the borough of Dow- 
castle, and how he had pointedly said that “he wished Mark Shadwell 
were informed, once for all, that he did not think him in any respect 
suited to the House of Commons.” 

That evening as they stood near the fire in the drawing-room, Sir 
Roke sipping the chocolate which the accomplished Clewson pre- 
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pared, for he was a little afraid of tea, and coffee was interdicted, said 
Mark, very low, on a sudden—he had been looking in a long reverie 
at Miss Agnes Marlyn, who was atthe piano— | 

“She zs beautiful !” 

Mark’s solitude had given’ him ‘careless habits:. As Sir Roke 
glanced sharply into his eyes with his shrewd, hard, mean eye, 
Shadwell would have given something to recall his words. 

“Your daughter? Upon that question I shall certainly be found 
among the ayes.” 

“TJ think Miss Marlyn beautiful, at least: very pretty, don’t you ?” 
said Mark drily, and trying to rally. 

» “Miss Marlyn?” repeated Sir Roke, “oh! I know; yes, very well, 
very pretty indeed, very, but her style is by no means so uncommon. 
My. cousin Rachel’s beauty is more exquisite and more heavenly, I 
maintain.” 

Sir Roke was a little near-sighted, and through his tiny Parisian 
glasses he inspected the young lady at the piano for a moment, and 
then putting them down, he said to Mark: “So you admire Miss 
Marlyn ; and I’m not surprised, she is very pretty.” 

‘ There was nothing in this speech at all remarkable, nor anything 
tangible in the manner of its utterance; but Mark was stung by it. 
He knew what was passing in Sir Roke’s mind, and he fancied that 
he was aware of that fact and amused at it. 

Mark Shadwell did not quite understand the pain he felt, nor even 
in what particular nerves it was seated. He had no more pretensions 
to morality than other men who had lived, like him, an early life of 
dissipation. It was not worth his while to wear a mask before Roke, 
who knew him as well as he knew Roke; but a sentiment was com- 
bined with his mere admiration of Miss Agnes Marlyn; she was 
growing dear to him. If he had looked this secret in the face, I do 
not say that he would have had nerve to act as he ought; but he 
must have seen incidents in the situation enough to appal him. His 
pride was wounded on a sudden. He had unveiled to the lynx-eyed 
cynicism of Roke the secret which was almost a secret to his own 
soul. He was angry with him, angry also with himself—yes, very 
angry with himself—for was he not a philosopher? had he not long 
ago renounced the illusions of his youth? was he not a friar of the 
order of David Hume, as well as ‘a theologian of the school of 
Voltaire ? 

Of the two men who stood side by side on the hearthrug, I am 
quite sure tliat Sir Roke was the worst... Both of the earth earthy, 
unennobled "xy the only influence that. can improve our sorry moral 
plight—Merk’s nature, with its great faults, perversities, and early 
stains, was yet the better. 

He had never been the cruel epicurean that Roke was. Generous 
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and even tender impulses had visited him sometimes, and occasionally 
disturbed his selfishness, and something of passion had mingled in his 
early profiigacy. Even now he was living partly in’ a delusion,’ ‘and. 
he loved, in his sharp debates with the Reverend Stour Temple, 
to challenge that:severe censor to pick a hole in his morality. '“He 
liked sarcastically to pit himself against the vicar’s best parishioners, 
He would have liked to make Roke speak out what he knew was. in 
his mind, for the sake of answering him according to his temper. 
But Roke would do no such thing. He would enjoy his suspicion 
disereetly with an insulting reserve. 

Miss Marlyn was playing still. Sir Roke approached Rachel, who, 
I suppose, did not receive him encouragingly, for in a few minutes he 
glided to the piano, and stood by the side of the performer. He beat 
time with a little wave of his hand, and smiled and whispered some 
thing; a compliment on her music, Mark assumed. 

What he really said was this: “So you've been doing me a kind 
office with your pretty companion ? she won't speak to me—she won't 
look at me. What sort of. person must she think me? You must 
allow me to view this in my own way, and to regard it as of the best 
imaginable augury. Pray remember how very soon I shall be 
ordering my wings and be off to town. Was I very raleeee ee 
to-day? I hope not.” 

Here came a great roulade, and the bass grew very loud; so that 
he contented himself with smiling, and marking the time with a little: 
oscillation of his hand. 

Mark Shadwell, standing by the chimneypiece with his coffee-cup 
in his hand, looked at his invalid wife, to whose side by this time Sim 
Roke had transferred himself. 

“That sneering beast thinks every fellow like himself. I never. 
lived a life like his. I despise a man who does.” 

His glance wandered to Miss Agnes Marlyn, and then dropped to . 
the ground ; he leaned on the mantelpiece, and his reverie was of the 
afternoon, some time ago, when in that irregular apartment, hall, 
vestibule, all in one, of the Star and Garter, in the quaint High Street:. 
of Raby, waiting to see old Brent about his cob, the ‘bus from the 
distant railway station set down a passenger at the open door, whe- 
entered in her cloak. 

He knew nothing of her—he had forgotten all about Miss Marlyn’s 
intended arrival. He saw a plain dress, but a wonderfully beautifal 
girl; and he made way for her as for a princess. There is an impulse, 
not of admiration simply, but of respect in our first sight of a beau-- 
tiful woman; because we intuitively reverence power of every kind,. 
and beauty in a woman is power. The momentary scene was fixed in 
his mind for ever. In the shadow of that homely hall, so queerly 
misshapen, doors and galleries opening on it, the clumsy stairs. 
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mounting through an arch on one side, the bow-window of the bar 
projecting at the other, had appeared this young figure, and face, and 
all was glorified by her beauty. 

“T have been like a father to her—a guardian—the shabby fellow !” 

Mark Shadwell mentally presented himself with the most unexcep- 
tionable certificate ; and with that in his pocket, glanced a contemptuous 
defiance at his kinsman, who smiled and chatted on, quite unconscious 
of the lightning that flickered so near him. 


Cuartrer XXYII. 
CARMEL SHERLOCK KNOCKS AT AMY’S DOOR. 


Mrs. SHapweu went early that evening to her dressing-room. Dolly 
Wyndle, their usual conference ended, had gone about her business. 
With solitude came dejection. The sick lady, supporting her head upon 
her thin hand, began to think of what would be when she was gone. 
“ Agnes Marlyn will not desert my poor Rachel; wise above her years, 
and kind, I don’t think Mark will disturb that. But then she is so 
young a creature; every way, difficulties. Perhaps Mark will go up 
to town and live there, as he always wished, leaving them here. He 
will marry very soon:” a pain thrilled her, though she smiled a 
forlorn little smile. “I wonder whether he will ever think of his 
poor little Amy! No one will ever love him so well again ;” and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Poor little wandering soul—troubled about many things! Then 
came the thought of death. Oh! was her failing health, or the 
coming of that ghastly consummation, a frightful dream? A horror 
of great darkness, and the fears of death had fallen upon her, and 
there came the shuddering and wailing of panic. ‘To this an awful 
calm succeeded, and she lifted up her clasped hands, and her eyes and 
her trembling heart to God in dumb supplication. 

After awhile, in the silence that followed, came a sudden knock at 
her door. 

“Who's there ?” she asked, startled, for she heard no step approach 
the door. 

“T, ma’am, ]—Carmel Sherlock—shall I come in ?” 

“ Come in.” 

And Carmel entered, looking very pale—indeed, like a swooning man. 

“Thank you, ma’am—you’re very good. I’ve something on my 
mind—something to say ;” he closed the door, jealously looking at her 
all the while, with a very troubled face, and his large eyes fixed on 
her, as if in fear. “Don’t be frightened, but I must go, ma’am; I 
must leave Raby. The place where I’ve been so happy—dreaming— 
dreaming,” he groaned. 
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“What is it? What do you mean, Mr. Sherlock?” asked she, 


surprised. 

“T’m come to say, I must go, ma’am—I must,” and he groaned 
again. “I must go, and I don’t like to tell Mr. Shadwell—my bene- 
factor—because it would cause a struggle; he would try to keep me; 
and if he were to succeed—oh! if?—I won’t look at it; I must go 
to-night.” 

“Pray, Mr. Sherlock, be quite frank, and do let me know your 
reasons.” 

“Oh! ma’am—my dear, good lady, you mustn’t ask—I can’t. It 
isn’t—it isn’t to be told.” 

“But Mr. Shadwell will be so pained—you will be an irreparable 
loss. I really don’t know what he’s to do, if you leave him. Surely, 
you'll consider him—I know you will.” 

“T will—I do—I always do. I’m not ungrateful. I should have 
been cast away upon the wastes of misery, but for him. I owe him 
all—my life—my life—but this would never do. It scares me; it 
won't be battled with or denied ; a whisper has caught my ear.” 

“One word of all this I can’t understand,” said she; “I hardly 
think you intend I should.” 

“ Better not,” he said, and clasped his hands hard together. “So 
many years, and to frighten you at last! No, no! it could not be.” 

“Tf anything has happened to make you less happy than you were, 
I think you ought to tell me. It’s very odd, and hardly kind to think 
of going away without assigning a reason—there’s nothing that could 
possibly frighten me in any you are likely to give.” She paused; but 
though she said this, she did feel a little nervous as well as curicus ; 
there was so much fear and anguish in Carmel’s pallid countenance 
and dark stare. 

“Tt would frighten you,” he whispered; and looking round the 
cornice of the room, he laid the palm of his hand on his head, as if 
to control some pressure there. She remembered the sarcastic bulletins 
with which Mark Shadwell often favoured her, to the effect that 
Carmel was growing decidedly madder and madder every day. 

_ “Now, I’ve made up my mind, Mr. Sherlock,” said she, with some- 
thing of her old spirit, and shocked to think of his leaving at such an 
hour ; “you'll stay to-night, whatever the cause; you won't go—at 
my earnest request, and as a kindness to me—you'll remain !” 

“She does not inow,” Carmel groaned, “she doesn’t, what she’s 
doing! Why will she ask it—dis tratis? Oh! madam, you mustn't— 
oh! spare me that one command!” 

“You must not go to-night—I insist upon it—don’t think of it: 
in the morning you will sce things differently. I entreat that you 
will grant me this one kindness.” 

There was a pause of a few seconds. 
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“T will, madam,” said he, shaking his head, nevertheless, as if he 
had said “no.” 

“The day after to-morrow—you must stay till then; there are 
many things, you know, to arrange—you mustn’t go till then. Pro- 
mise this—you shall promise—I know you ‘will !” 

And, with these words, poor Mrs. Shadwell, who in her energy had 

risen from her sofa, took his hand kindly, and repeated her entreaty. 
_ “T will, madam, I obey you in this; I promise—take it—my hand 
—cruentum! There Good God, madam, my hand!” He with- 
drew it, and looked into her eyes with a very odd stare, and muttered : 
“Well were it for that man that he had never been born! My hand 
—it looks all wrong to me! I wish, ma’am, you had ordered me 
rather to get it smashed in a mill-crank !” 

“Till the day after to-morrow, you have promised to remain,” she 
said, passing by this odd parenthesis. “TI am satisfied now, and thank 
you, Mr. Sherlock, thank you very much—and good-night. » 

“Good-night, madam. I am constrained——’ He paused, with 
his hand on.the door-handle, and looked at her as if on the: point. of 
speaking; after a few doubtful’ seconds, however, to her relief, he 
changed his mind, and, with a great sigh; he said! merely “ Good-night, 
madam,” and left the room, ‘closing the door gently, leaving her ja 
great, deal more excited ind agitated than ‘she had fancied. herself 
during the flighty interview he had just given her. Odd: he always 
Was ; ‘but now, his language was wilder; was ominous, and sounded 
like the incipient mutterings of actual‘ insanity.’ She! was — 
and shocked, and felt on the point of bursting into tears. 

“ Poor, kind, gentle Carmel !—what can it be?” she wondeted, as 
she stood very pale, where he had left her. 

Very glad she was to hear a step approaching. This time it |was 
her husband who entered. 

“Oh, Mark, I'm so glad you have come. Poor Carmel Sherlock 
has been here, and seemed so excited, and talked so strangely.” 

“T told you, Amy, he’s odd—you don’t see so much of him as I 
do—a little bit mad ; you would not believe me,” and Mark laughed. 
But his merriment in her ear was not reassuring. It sounded like 
laughter heard in a dismal dream. 

“Oh, Mark dear, you could not laugh if you knew how very 
strange he looked, and ill. Tm so afraid there's something very 
seriously wrong.” 

“ Now, come,” said Mark, a little inconsistently, “you must not be 
absurd. You fancy Carmel’s mad—he’s no more mad than you or I. 
He has very odd ways, I grant, and theories—it’s merely solitude and 
reading, and this d—d wilderness; but with that dreamy way of 
his, he’s as wide-awake and sharp as any lawyer in Westminster—you 
may take my word for it. I know him better than any man living— 
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at accounts and business with him every day—as sound and clear a 
head as any in England—no more mad than the Lord Chancellor.” 

Mark was, in fact, arguing with himself, and blowing and brushing 
away the little uneasiness and suspicion that were, as his frightened 
wile spoke, gathering over his own mind. 

“T promised to play a little piquet with Roke in his room to-night, 
he resumed ; “he asked me, You. remember what I said yesterday 
a.oout him—you do, of course. Now, all I say is this—you'll leave it 
entirely to me; and, mind, there’s to be none of that talking him over, 
you know, that women are so fond of; by Jove! I only wonder any 
girl’s' ever married—they make a secret, committee to sit on, every 
fellow that pays them the least attention, and pick him to pieces, and 
laugh at him, till I wonder how any one of them has the face to 
marry him, and I’m certain that’s the sole reason why half the 
disappointments take place that.do. Now, mind, you mustn’t allow 
it, nor any tattle of old. Wyndle’s, and Mise Marlyn must not. be 
laughing with her over Roke’s wrinkles, and nonsense, if he has any. 
All I say is this—just leave the matter in my hands. Ill speak to 
Rachel myself, if she’s disposed to be foolish—she shan’t be allowed to 
sacrifice herself. There isn’t a girl coming out in London, next 
season, would refuse Roke Wycherly if he chose to ask her. Pretty 
stuff, indeed! Of course she’s to be quite free—but—that’s all.” 

Mark was talking more this night to Mrs. Shadwell than he had 
done for five weeks before. His head was full of this grand scheme, 
and it must be admitted, not without some colour of evidence. 

‘Tm glad you think, Mark dear, that dear little Rachel should be 
left to herself if ever “ 

“Of course, that’s precisely what I say—leave her to her own 
decision. I’m certain, if Roke isn’t pulled to pieces and talked over, 
as I’ve said, she'll decide like a girl of sense, She’s not a fool.” 

And so on and on talked Mark, every now and then, by way of 
parenthesis, admitting that he spoke on hypothesis. At last there 
came a pause, during which the thoughts of both, by one of those odd 
coincidences that we sometimes recognise, returned silently and sud- 
denly to Carmel Sherlock, The lady was first to speak. 

“Carmel Sherlock seems to have made up his mind to go.” 

“To leave us, do you mean ?” asked Mark, looking up sharply—he 
could not spare Carmel. 

“ He wanted to go to-night, but promised to remain till the day 
after to-morrow. He would not tell me his reason. Don’t you think, 
Mark, you should see him to-night?” 

Now Mark had already made up his mind to do so. He said,therefore: 

“T don’t see much good in it; but if you wish it I will. We've 
had a long talk, Amy,” he added, with the air of a man who had done 
a gracious thing, and knows it. 
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“Oh, Mark darling! it’s very happy—it's like old times ;” and as 
she spoke and smiled, her large eyes filled with tears. 

He patted her cheek, and kissed her, not ardently, but kindly, and 
smiled on her encouragingly, and, said he: “ You often mistake me, 
Amy. You think me cold and ungracious, when, Heaven knows, I’m 
only plagued to death with my worries and disappointments.” 

“It’s kind of you, darling, to say so. I knew it—I was sure of 
it,” she said, putting her pretty hands on his shoulders, and looking 
up in his face, and smiling and crying at the same time; and, smooth- 
ing her hair with a caress, he looked down in return with a relenting 
and a commiseration that were strange to him. “I don’t know why 
Tm crying. I’m such a fool; I’m so happy, Mark. Don’t mind my 
erying—lI can’t help it. I never was so happy, I think.” 

Few acts, as we know, are done on a single motive, and the origin 
even of our emotions is not always absolutely explicable to ourselves. 
Something of compunction, a sudden recoil to self-upbraiding to-night 
in the drawing-room, as I mentioned, prompted a recognition like 
this ; but I do not know that the impulse would have had strength at 
this hour to bring him to her room, had it not been for the necessity 
he was under of finding some one to listen to his confidences and 
speculations respecting the intentions of his kinsman. 

He went away, pleased with his own great attributes and with that 
instinct of self-approbation which stood him instead of a conscience, 
altogether gratified and glowing. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 
A HAND ON ROKE WYCHERLY’S Doon. 


Mark, candle in hand, walked down the sombre passage charmed with 
himself. He thought it a pity that the Reverend Stour Temple, that 
well-meaning, bigoted vicar, could not witness this triumph of philo- 
sophy. He had made a condescension to that poor wife who, with all 
her infirmities, was so infinitely his superior. He had patted her 
cheek, smoothed her hair, kissed her, and was in a manner reconciled. 
Yes, reconciled ; for was she not always and unaccountably, as it were, 
in disgrace ? 

Gross are we, and measure our virtues and our gratitude, not by the 
motive of the service, but by its magnitude. Always reversing where 
it suits us the moral of the widew’s mite—not even by the magnitude 
of the service, where that will not do, but by the wild gratitude of 
despair. 

Our theatric virtues strut their hour, and the applause of the 
gallery roars above them. But God sees with an awful eye, and it 
is the whisper of self-suspicion that reverberates before His throne 
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in thunder. He knows the dynamics of all morals, and measures 
the momentum of goodwill, not by visible results, but by the unseen 
resistance it has overcome. 

Mark Shadwell had observed a shyness in Rachel’s manner towards 
the baronet which led him to think that Sir Roke must have talked in 
a strain of gallantry. All the better—proof upon proof. He was 
also in high good humour with himself, and confident in his philo- 
sophic self-control. Prospects were brightening. His debts could not 
plague him as they had done any longer; and was not the House of 
Commons opening to receive the coming man ? 

Aglow with this moral tipsiness, who should he encounter at the 
turn of the gallery but his daughter and Miss Agnes Marlyn? 

He paused for a moment, said a few words, and bid them good- 
night. How was it that this Agnes grew more and more beautiful 
every day? The girl is gentler, shyer, different somehow. He had 
seen her eyes follow him in the drawing-room when, at least, he 
thought she fancied he did not observe her. He had seen her blush, 
he could almost swear, twice on meeting him unexpectedly. There 
was something submissive, sad, strange in her manner of late. How 
she liked working for him, and tried to please him! and how beauti- 
fully gratified she looked when he thanked and praised her! Poor 
little thing! Just a fancy. Well for himself—for all—he was so 
cool-headed a fellow! Well that he had burned his fingers, and 
seared them so early that he could afford to play with fire! 

“My secretary certainly is beautiful! How interesting — how 
sad! Who could withhold compassion ?” 

And he sighed. Who sighed? A benevolent philosopher simply, 
in that sigh, exhaled only ardent pity. He walked on with the image 
of that beautiful secretary before him. He knocked at Carmel 
Sherlock’s door, and opened it. That eccentric gentleman rose 
suddenly to his feet as he did so. He spoke not—only gazed with a 
pale frown across the table, as if on the entrance of a thief in the night. 
A book was open before him. Oddly enough, it was the Bible. 


‘ 


‘Didn’t expect me, Sherlock? Passing this way, so I just looked 


in. 

“Thankful, sir, always, when you do.” 

“ Reading ?” 

“Yes, sir, reading—the Bible, sir.” 

“Hey? That's something new, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh dear me! No, sir. As good philosophy as you'll find any- 
where, and more ancient. I like it. I always look into it. Why 
should the Bible be the only book we can take nothing out of ? There 


is something in every book—every ancient book—written when it was 
troublesome to write, and no one read but the critical.” 


In the midst of his scepticism, Mark Shadwell had a lurking awe 
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of this mysterious book. In the tremendous perspective which it 
opened, there was no pleasant’ place for‘ him, and he shut it down with 
something between a curse and'a scoff. 

“Ho! That will be very agpenite: news to diss eared ” said- Mark, 
sarcastically. 

“There’s the Christian trinity,’ you “en aiid the Platonic. 
There’s a fundamental triplet somewhere, sir, or the triplet would not 
rule as it does. If there is a noon, you see, there must be a forenoon 
and an afternoon. In limited life, which is the first process, the acme 
will have its antecedent and its consequent. The order is, desire, 
fruition, satiety, or, in other words, incipiency, power, decay—that is, 
you know, childhood, manhood, age. I see, sir, you are listening.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mark, who had been thinking of something 
else. 

“And you follow me—quite ?” 

“The devil I do!” 

“ Don’t you, sir?” 

“ Pray lead on, my good fellow. I’m stuck in the mud; but never 
mind, I’m doing my best.” 

« But the wnlimited. life triplicates also,” said Carmel, unconscious 
of Mark’s banter. “ Self-evolution is exhausted-in three:- There is no’ 
mutation after the worm, the grub, and the fly. ‘The act: of! death, 
you know, is’ the labour of the man in the flesh, and the »bringing; 


forth of the intermediate man, who, in turn evolves: the man’ immu-; 


table. It is the law of fermentation—saccharine, vinous, acetous. Two 
processes of life, leading up to finality. This) present state in. the 


flesh is the first subterranean germination of life, compared with the, 


next, feeble, inapprehensive, and ugly.” 

«And yet I’ve seen some rather pretty specimens,” said Mark. ‘He 
was speaking in the glow of that beautiful phantom of Agnes Marlyn, 
which still stood before him, though laughing at Carmel. 

“This self-evolution, in triplet, is a moral law, desert, judgment, 
execution ; the moral life is self-evolving. It projects a second state 
from its first, and a third, which is) final, from the second,” said 
Carmel Sherlock, looking vaguely downward, and tracing slow lines 
with his finger-tip along his pallid forehead. : 

“People grow from indifference to like one another; eh? and so 
on?” said Mark. He was thinking of. Agnes Marlyn still, “and fall 
sometimes into indifference again. That’s a great discovery—is it in 
the Bible?” Mark was quizzing him gravely. 


“ Just this, now,” continued Sherlock, lifting his tattered Bible and - 


reading—‘ When lust hath conceived, it brmgeth forth sin; and sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth Death.’” 

“Tn the Bible that, is it?” asked Mark, smiling. 

“Yes, sir, here, in the Epistle of James. The triplicate self-evolution, 
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lust—sin—death !” answered Carmel; and read the awful passage 
again, aloud. “Tl show you how that must be——” 

“Well, I believe we'll not mind to-night. I told you before, my 
creed. is dust to:dust,” said Mark. 

“ Don’t you believe in a resurrection ?” asked Carmel. 

“Of the body?” inquired Mark, preparing to go. 

“ Yes—J do—of the body,” said Carmel. 

* Nous verrons,” said Mark; “and for the present, I must remain 
in darkness; I mean, I can hear no more to-night.” 

It was clear that Carmel did not mean to open his plan of gomg 
away, and Mark was now satisfied that Sherlock’s idea of leaving him 
was one of the many vapours that rose in his solitude, and, crossing 
his mind, dissolved and came no more. 

“‘ What a fellow that is!” he thought, sneeringly, as he retraced 
the gallery alone. Mark was not quite in the contemptuous mood he 
fancied. That text had an odd mystic sound in it that was uncom- 
fortable. There had risen something dark, now, a little in the way of 
that glowing phantom of Agnes Marlyn. In the midst of Carmel’s 
babble, a pale, pure head had looked in at the door and startled him.: 
In the midst of his gentle maunderings, a stern diapason had broken 
in, and ‘rang still:in his ears. 0 

'§o ‘Mark shook ‘his ears, and hummed a tune lightly, and went wih 
paid his visit to Roke Wycherly in his dressing-room; they one 
pleasantly, and then they played piquet. | 

Mark won—what some people would ‘think a condidéuble sum+-’ 
it was only ‘some twenty pounds. It was nothing in the scale of old, 
exploits. But guineas were welcome as drops of water in the desert 
to needy Mark, and is it not always pleasant to win ? 

“You'll come to-morrow night again, won’t you?” said Sir Roke 
as he smiled feebly in Mark's face from his easy chair. 

It is not always the loss, but the mortification of defeat, that tziea 
temper. Roke did not care for this game, nor for any other, for its 
own sake. He rather wished that Mark should be pleased with his 
visit, and was glad that he had won. And Mark’s feelings towards 
him got into a state of equilibrium. He fancied as he left him that 
he could even come almost to like Roke. On such small things’ do 
likings and antipathies depend ; and is not this just, considering ‘how 
seldom the great things turn up, if ever,and how minute are the bits 
which make up the mosaic of a whole life? | 

Very late that night, Sir Roke, whose sleep was light, awoke. ’; He 


‘ fancied he heard a step on the gallery floor. He listened, with an ugly 


frown, on his pillow. And then—he could not be quite sure—he 
heard a hand laid softly on the panel of his door, and brushed gently, 
along it. Sir Roke lifted his head. The hand seized the door- handle 
and began to turn it gently. 
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‘** Who the deyil’s there ?” cried Sir Roke on his elbow, and stretch- 
ing his lean neck over the side of the bed. 

There was no answer. He thought he heard breathing. He was 
sure he heard a soft retreating step. He was one of those persons 
who can’t endure any trifling with the sanctity of sleep ; it made him 
furious. Spluttering some ejaculations which I don’t repeat, he had 
already got the bell-rope in his fingers, to ring up Clewson and take 
his revenge upon that harmless slumberer, when, on a sudden, his 
mood quite changed, the bell-rope dropped back upon the wall. 

“By Jove, it’s possible—quite—what a fool!’ And he jumped out 
of bed in his long night-shirt and silk night-cap—a figure something 
like that of the Knight of La Mancha, when he fought his nocturnal 
combat with the cats, if you can imagine that Christian gentleman 
with a very wicked smirk on—and wrapping his silk dressing-gown 
about him, and forgetting night air and all else, he opened his door 
softly, still smirking in the dark, and looking and whispering up and 
down the gallery, “I’m here, does any one want me?” and so at last 
to bed again, rather cold and cross. 


Cuarren XXIX. 
MR. CLEWSON CONFERS WITH CARMEL SHERLOCK. 


Mr. Ciewson had formed a slight acquaintance, in the housekeeper’s 
room, with our friend Carmel Sherlock, and had often, to Mrs. Dolly 
Wyndle, expressed his high estimation of Mr. Sherlock’s erudition and 
wisdom, for he had quoted languages which that gentleman had never 
heard before, and ventilated theories, the futile endeavour to comprehend 
which had a rather fatuising effect upon his practical intellect. 

He met Sherlock next morning on the back stair, by the great 
window on the landing-place, and respectfully wished him good- 
morning. 

“Ho! sir, I hope you slept well,” said Carmel, looking wofully in 
his face. “For my part, sir, I've had a bad night—no sleep—only a 
thought—the same—one thought—a load, as you lie, always increasing, 
like the ‘ peine fort et dur,’ till it breaks your heart. Sir, it’s like the 
drop of water—tick, tick, tick—on your brain—that the Inquisition 
invented ; and you must go mad or submit, sir, eh ?” 

“ Quite so, sir,” assented Mr. Clewson, who apprehended but vaguely. 
“My gentleman, he always takes hopium, in little lozenges like; I can 
give you two or three—or try counting up a thousand or so.” 

“JT don’t want sleep, sir. It’s only that, don’t you sce, if the idea 
would change; but all one thought, never pausing, like one fiddle- 
string in your brain, and a bow as long as for-ever, drawn on, and on, 
and on—it’s too much—you're sure to submit; it has you at last.” 
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“ Just so, sir,a want of variety ; every one tires of sameness like. I 
do uncommon,” said Mr. Clewson. 


“ When does he go?” said Carmel. 

“Sir Roke ?” 

“Ay, yes—Sir Roke—he should go to-day,” said Carmel. 

“T don’t think Sir Roke has no notion of going so soon,” answered 
Mr. Clewson. 

“ He’s here for no good, sir,” said Sherlock. 

“You really think ?” inquired Mr. Clewson, in a confidential tone 
and with a shrewd look, and something like the dawn of a smile. 

“Can't you get him away? In God's name get him away!” urged 
Carmel, laying his hand upon his arm, and grasping it with a little 
shake. 

Mr. Clewson smiled a little, and said he: 

“Tt’s not me takes him, but rayther him that takes me, sir.” 

Carmel sighed, and said : 

“Look, sir; every man has a side to the light, and a side to the 
dark ; his shadow goes with him. I wish he had stayed away. Can't 
you do any thing?” said Carmel in great trouble, as it seemed. 

Mr. Clewson shook his head, amused at the idea. 

" “My sleep, sir, while I had it, was all like a church window, with 
dreams glowing all over with allegories. I told my beloved master 
something of it; but I’m worn out, sir, I’m tired.” 

“And what may be running in your mind, sir?” inquired Mr. 
Clewson, being curious. 

Carmel looked at him suddenly, with a contracted and suspicious 
gaze, and dropped his eyes. 

“ About what ?” said Carmel, drily, looking up again. 

“T mean about Sir Roke, sir,” said Clewson. 

“T know nothing about Sir Roke Wycherly ; and so you're going 
to stay? Well, you know, you ought to go and see something of the 
scenery—Wynderfel and Hazelden—and other views of places worth 
seeing. Will he go away to-morrow ?” 

“Sir Roke ?” 

Carmel nodded. 

“ Well, I know no more than you, Mr. Sherlock; I never knows, 
sir, except a haccident, where or when we’re agoing, until he gives me 
the order to git things ready and pack up.” 

“Something came into the house with him.” 

“You may say that, Mr. Sherlock; all them portmanteaus and 
boxes—awful particlar—no one living, sir, has a hidea what it is, I 
tell you.” 

“Troublesome, sir,” acquiesced Sherlock. 


“ Rayther, I should say, a few,” answered Mr. Clewson, shaking his 
head with a pathetic comicality. 
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“ And don’t you know what he came here for, Mr. Clewson ?” asked 
Carmel, with a bitter smile. 

“No, I don’t, sir,” answered Mr. Clewson. 

.. Carmel. looked at him, 

“ No, really, sir. It may be many things, I don’t know. I give 
you, my honour,” he ayerred, and shook his head. 

“Well, I know,” said Carmel, smiling darkly out of the window. 
* He’s come here i a wife,” | 

“Oh, oh! I see. Tm not a bit surprised. I thought so,” an- 
swered Clewson, who was very much surprised, and uneasy too; 
for he could not say how such an event as marriage might shake him 
in his place, and his place suited him; and, in fact, was on the whole 
a good deal better than any he was likely to get again. Therefore, he 
was shocked, though he did not believe it. 

« And who—who may he be a-looking after?” inquired Mr. 
Clewson. 

“Miss Rachel Shadwell,’ answered Carmel, hastily, as if he were 
mentioning a dead, friend, and still looking straight out of the window. 

“TJ partly guessed it; there’s several things has led me to that 
opinion. Is she likely to turn out a hinterfering person, do you 
think ?” 

“ Miss Rachel is perfection,” said Carmel. 

“T didn’t mean nothing contrary,” said Clewson. 

“Think of such a man as that coming to marry her!” said Sher- 
lock. 

“Well, it is a lift for her,’ observed Mr. Clewson. “A very 
desirable halliance, He's took a vilent fancy, I dessay; he’s that 
a" “T’amour arrive en chantant, 

Et sen retourne en pleurant,” 
repeated Carmel, rather to himself than to his companion. ‘“ You 
may haye read that—why not? French. Yes, he knows French ; 
it’s in the Morte d’ Arthur, and it’s very true.” 

And so Mr. Clewson went up and Mr. Sherlock down, and the little 
conference at the large window on the lobby came to an end. 

The Reverend Stour Temple paid a visit early next day at Raby. 
The two young ladies, Sir Roke, and Mark Shadwell, were at luncheon 
very sociably ; and at this irregular meal, the vicar joined them in 
the dining-room. 

Mark did not like the vicar, but he welcomed him courteously. 

“You remember Roke Wycherly? Roke, yow recollect Temple, at 
Oxford ?” 

Sir Roke gave him two fingers, and one of his bleak smiles, as he 
looked up at him from his chair. 

“Charmed to see you, Temple; it’s so many years. Pray don’t 
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count them. And you're at Ridleston, here, Mark tells me. You 
were good at most things; you pulled a very good oar, and I remember 
you were a capital wicket-keeper. No cricket now-a-days, I dare say ?” 

Stour Temple smiled with a sad and supercilious complacency over 
these recollections of his prowess. 

“Never played since I took orders. I suppose I could not stop a 
ball now. I’ve an objection to clergymen playing.” 

“I don’t see why they shouldn’t,” said Sir Roke; “they want 
exercise as much as laymen, I fancy, and it would prevent their 
growing so fat as some of them do.” 

“ My duties afford me exercise enough,” he replied, with a smile ; “by 
the time I get home, I shall have walked fourteen or fifteen miles.” 

“T wish they were all as active as you, Temple. Tve a fellow 
dawn at Scarbrook; he rides at a walk on a horrid cob, and he’s’as 
fat as I don’t know what; never visits his people, nor does a bit of 
good, from one year’s end to another. I wish the brute would get his 
apoplexy, and make a vacancy for a useful man like you.” 

The Reverend Stour Temple looked not flattered, but very grave, and 
eyen stern, and Mark thought, with some pleasure, that he was on 
the point of rebuking the baronet, whose temper might have exploded 
under that liberty. “But it did not come, then, at least. 

The Reverend Stour Temple had not been five minutes in the room, 
indeed, when Mark perceived that there was something’ upon his 
mind. He was silent and thoughtful, and being an abstentions man, 
luncheon was to him a ceremony quickly over. 

“ How pretty the old Tower of Raby and the village look from the 
summit of ‘the wood!” said the vicar, awaking from a reverie.’ and 
speaking apropos of nothing. “There’s a market there to-day. I 
crossed the uplands, and you can’t think how pretty it looks, lying 
among the trees and enclosures beneath you. It would almost repay 
the walk, if you would venture so long a ramble,” he smiled, as he 
spoke to Rachel. ‘There are very fine clouds, too, to-day for a back- 
ground; such towering piles of vapour! I should have suspected 
thunder, but that it would be too soon. It’s hardly ten days since we 
had.that thunderstorm.” 

“ More than a fortnight,” said Mark Shadwell. 

“Ha?” said the vicar. “Time cheats us, Sir Roke, in the country.” 

“ Suppose we make that our walk?” said Rachel, addressing Miss 
Marlyn. 

“Mr. Temple says it looks so well. I should like very much,” she 
said, with a timid glance towards the clergyman. 

He made, however, no sort of answer to this little overture, and 
said to Mark : 

“T crossed from Pennelston; that poor man I spoke to you about 
died this morning.” 
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“Oh, did he?—poor fellow!” said Mark, with a slight flush, and 
looking at the landscape through the window. He thought Stour 
Temple’s cold eyes were upon him, and I rather think he had forgotten 
all about the farmer of Pennelston and his wants. “ Very sorry, 
poor fellow! You mustn’t go, Temple, I'll be back in a moment, 
only to write a note in the study.” 

This Mark Shadwell said with the intention of seeing the vicar no 
more that day; for he was always uncomfortable in his presence, and 
so had made a step or two towards the door, when the vicar said: 

“Will you excuse my asking just two or three minutes with you, 
in the study ? only a word or two.” 

“Certainly,” said Shadwell, as cheerfully as he could, “whenever 
you please.” 

He crossed the hall, vexed and in a petty suspense that irritated 
him, shut his study-door rather sharply behind him, walked across 
it, pulled out an old quarto, and read with a sour countenance on 
its back the harmless inscription, “ Histoire des Voyages, tom. viil.,” 
and having read it several times over, he threw it on the table a little 
roughly. 

“That fellows a sort of irritant,” he said. “I never met him 
yet that he hadn't something to pester about. I wonder what it is 
now 2?” 


Intuitively Mark Shadwell felt that it was something more than 
usually annoying. 


Cuarter XXX. 
A WARNING WORD. 


Tuer vicar, meanwhile, loitered away a few minutes beside Sir Roke in 


the dining-room window, to allow Shadwell time to write his imaginary 
note. 


“T heard, Sir Roke, that you were here.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Roke, with one of his smiles and faint bows. 

“ And I should have been over here to pay my respects before now, 
had my time been my own.” 


Sir Roke smiled and bowed a little, and laid his hand upon his 
arm : 

“My dear Temple, I should not have stood on ceremony with you,” 
said he. “I meant to run over to the Vicarage—which, I am told, is 
quite a little Paradise—and see you before I left the country.” 

“Very good of you,” answered the vicar. “I’ve been anxious to 
see you from the moment I heard you were here. Ive been wishing 
very much to speak to you.” He looked on Sir Roke for a moment as 
if he were on the point of opening his case, whatever it might be; but 
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the young ladies were chatting in the room, and, after a moment's 
reflection, he continued: “I came to-day hardly hoping for an oppor- 
tunity, and I thought it, on the whole, a better plan to write what was 
in my mind, and—I’ve put it in this letter.” 

Sir Roke nodded affably as he took it. 

“ And, I’m afraid, it’s tedious ; but will you kindly read it through ?” 
said the vicar. 

“Certainly—rely upon me—every syllable—and give it my best 
attention too,” answered Sir Roke, graciously. 

“That’s all I ask, Sir Roke,” replied Stour Temple. 

“How grand that fellow looks! That letter’s to ask me for the 
presentation to Scarbrook ; and you'd fancy he was going to ask my 
leave to build a church or an hospital. Sanctimonious rogues!” So 
thought Sir Roke, and said aloud, “ I'll not open it now, dear Temple ; 
Tl wait for a quiet opportunity ; isn’t it better ?” 

“ Certainly !” acquiesced he; “and it’s time I were going.” 

So the Reverend Stour Temple took his leave, and went direct to 
the well-known door of Shadwell’s study, and found that gentleman 
awaiting him impatiently. 

“Well, Temple, what is it? I’ve been playing the devil somehow 
and somewhere, or you wouldn’t have something particular to tell me. 
Pray go on; I’m prepared for something uncomfortable,” and he 
laughed a little viciously. 

“Sorry my mission is not generally pleasanter,” said the vicar; 
“but you mistake me now. I'm not going to blame any one. I’ve 
sought this opportunity only to say a word of warning.” 

“ Well, thank you—I’m all ear,” he replied, as gaily as he could. 

“T have had a letter from a friend—a resident at Darmonville—and 
I think I’m bound to tell you that it concerns Miss Agnes Marlyn, 
now domesticated in your family, and that it conveys a rather—in my 
mind—a very unfavourable impression of that young lady.” 

“'That’s very odd!” said Mark, sharply, and looking rather aghast. 

“Not so odd in a French boarding-school as it might in an English 
one,” said the Reverend Stour Temple. “ Recollect, I say only wnfa- 
vourable. What I have to report does not amount to criminality, 
God forbid I should seem to intend more than I have warrant for ; 
but her conduct there was characterised by great deceit and unpardon- 
able indiscretion.” 

Mark Shadwell looked full in the vicar’s eyes, rather pale, and he 
seemed altogether more shocked than a man of the world might have 
been expected to be, on learning that a young governess had been, in 
matters of mere decorum, a degree less discreet than seemed fit to the 
Reverend Stour Temple. 

“Tt seems odd we should hear it in this roundabout way; and it 
strikes me as a little too vague and intangible to consist quite with the 
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laws of fair-play-—to say nothing of charity,” said he, with a rather 
dubious sneer, after a little pause. 

“Tt reaches you in a circuitous way, because Miss Marlyn was 
recommended in the absence of the principal of the school, Madame de 
la Perriere, who, rightly or wrongly, was afterwards reluctant to 
disturb Miss Marlyn’s position here, hoping that she would conduct 
herself with more discretion in your house.” 

“And nothing could be: more wneaceptionable,” interposed Mark 
Shadwell. 

“ And so far from being vague, the statement is very precise indeed. 
The young lady is ascertained to have let herself out of the school at 
night, on no less than five several occasions, by means of a key impro- 
perly obtained. On three of these occasions she met the friend or 
agent of a gentleman, whom Madame de la Perriere says she believes, 
or hopes, to have been seeking her privately in marriage; and on the 
two last occasions she met the gentleman himself, in ‘the house, how- 
ever, of Madame Du Bois, a shoemaker. This woman used to meet 
her at the wicket of the school-garden, conduct her to and from her 
house —so they say—and remain in the room during the entire inter- 
view ; and, with the exception of this piece of—what shall I term it? 
—this Madame Du Bois was always accounted a person of unexcep- 
tionable good conduct. These are the facts, so far as they are known ; 
and, to that extent, they seem to me positively reprehensible as well as 
suspicious ; and it seemed to me right that you should be made aware 
of the particulars of the impropriety of which the young person now 
placed in an intimacy with Miss Shadwell is capable.” 

“ Well—ha !—yes—I still can hardly believe it. If Miss Marlyn 
is not a fit person to be here, what business had those people sending 
her? Of course, if we begin angling for stories and gossip, we'll get 
enough of them. I think I did all that was right when I applied to 
the head of the school; and there has been a very good account of 
her, and she has been everything we could wish since she’s been here ; 
and I do wish people would not wait until all the expense has been 
gone to of bringing her over to this delicious place, and then begin 
collecting —I mean sending over—the tattle of an idle French town, 
and expect me—who haven’t a guinea, by Jove!—to throw away money 
by handfuls, for no better reason.” 

“The occurrences I have mentioned are perfectly ascertained,” said 
the vicar, whose cold self-possession was never ruffled by Mark Shad- 
well’s hard words. “If the statement consisted of mere gossip, as you 
suppose, I should not have troubled you with it—I should not have 
repeated it anywhere, and I should not have given it a moment’s con- 
sideration myself; but all I have related is true ; and were J the head 
of a household in which Miss Marlyn filled the delicate and important 
place which she occupies here, I should at once withdraw my 
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confidence, and no consideration would induce me to retain her 
services.” 

“ Yes, that's all very fine | said Mark: Shadwell; “nothing ‘easier 
than managing imaginary families, and lecturing other people on their 
duties, and practising all the virtues of the decalogue by proxy.” 

Mark Shadwell was always irritated by the officious morality of the 
vicar, and by his unaffected serenity under his attacks. It was an 
assumption of superiority, and galled his pride, 

“Of course, I’m a mere child,” he went on, “I know, and quite 
below the serious notice of a divine sof the Church of England ; but I 
may be supposed to know something about my own affairs... Miss 
Marlyn is, so far as I:can see, quite alady, . We have found her per- 
fectly satisfactory, and she has been a companion to my poor wife in 
her solitude, and very kind, and I really don’t know how she could get 
on without her.” 

The, Reverend Stour Temple remained provokingly silent and 
attentive, and, as usual, Mark's choler rose. 

“ And I don’t.see, with you, that making common allowance for 
exaggeration, there’s any case for turning this. young lady adrift on 
the world ; I think, on the contrary, it would be monstrous. Of 
course, I’ll consider it ; V’ll talk it over with my wife. You have not 
spoken to her, have you ?” he asked, sharply. 

Certainly not,” answered the vicar. 

“No—lJ’m the proper person to do that, I fancy.” 

“Of course,’ ’ said the clergyman. 

“ And, in fact, I shall leave the whole thing very much in her 
hands.” 

“ T’ve now done, I hope, at least, my duty ; and, I may add, a very 
painful one. I did not seek the information I have communicated 5 
but, having received it, I could not in conscience reserve it from you.” 

“ No—well, it’s off your mind now, and we can best advise about 
it, don’t you think—my wife and I?” 

. The vicar answered nothing, he only bowed; and said he: 

“T shan’t interrupt. you further, I must go; how long, by-the-bye, 
does Sir Roke remain here ?” 

“'Two or three days.” 

“ Farewell.” 

Mark Shadwell walked with him to the steps, and standing above his 
demi-griffins, nodded and kissed his hand, with a very sombre coun- 
tenance, to the retreating vicar. 

Mark was indeed very much disturbed. He had not the slightest 
notion of telling this story, elaborately, to his wife. . ““ Women do run 
away with things so.” . Neither had-he a thought of dismissing Miss 
Marlyn. But a responsibility was cast upon him which he hated ; 
also a doubt troubled him to a degree which he could not have antici- 
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pated. How had the vicar learned this? He might know a great 
deal more; that is, detail—particulars, which, although they did not 
affect the moral of the story, yet interested him intensely. 

“I say, Temple,” he called after the vicar, following him; “one 
word.” 

The clergyman turned about and paused. 

“T forgot ; you'll be returning this way, shan’t you? just about 
our dinner-hour—you must come and dine with us—you really must.” 

“You're very good, but I fear 24 

“ Pray do—it will be really a kindness. I make it a point; you 
won't refuse.” 

“You are very kind,” repeated Stour Temple, looking down for a 
moment on the grass by his feet, and thinking. 

“Yes, you will come ?” 

“Very well—yes—many thanks,” said the vicar ; and with a second 
farewell he took his departure, and Mark Shadwell stood for a while 
looking after his receding figure, not knowing, quite distinctly, why it 
was that so trifling a story had so utterly confounded him. 





Cuapter XXXI. 
THE VICAR TAKES HIS HAT. 


Str Roxe Wycuerty took a little desultory walk with the young 
ladies, and was very chatty and agreeable; directing, however, his con- 
versation principally, as perhaps was natural, to Rachel, who was 
beginning to get over the little shock of her companion’s absurd 
conversation of yesterday. 

It was not until Sir Roke had ended, for that bout, his compliments 
and gaieties, and put off his smiles and his walking coat, in his dress- 
ing-room, and collapsed on a sudden into that bitter, peevish, and 
formidable man of snarls, scowls, and wrinkles, with whom Mr. 
Clewson had to do, that he saw and remembered the letter which the 
Reverend Stour Temple had placed in his hand. He enjoyed a 
certain sort of psychology, and broke the seal with an anticipation of 
amusement. 

Nothing akin to amusement awaited him, however. The super- 
cilious radiance with which he had opened it vanished before he had 
read half a dozen lines, and gradually his face darkened and corrugated 
like that of an angry monkey. 

Mr. Clewson, making arrangements at the dressing-table, heard 
distinctly the hissings and splutterings of the high pressure. 

Sir Roke folded the letter but half read, and with a hand that 
trembled with anger thrust it into his dressing-gown pocket. 
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The fact is, there was a shadow of disappointment, if not of dismay, 
in the rage that agitated Sir Roke’s countenance. 

“Upon my soul, Mr. Stour Temple, you've got on a bit since I 
had last the pleasure of meeting you! You are one of those saints 
whose religion is made up of fire and brimstone, and impertinence 
—you—and think you may insult any one in any way that 
pleases your vulgar arrogance, provided you do it in the name of the 
Trinity !” 

If at this moment Sir Roke had encountered the vicar, he would 
have given him a piece of his mind, together with some expletives 
better omitted. But the baronet, except when his virulent temper 
overcame him, was a particularly cool man ; without natural affection, 
without impracticable resentments, with all his malignities under the 
supreme guidance and control of convenience. 

By dinner-time he had cooled down perfectly. Disliking the vicar 
intensely, he was not in the slightest danger of meeting him with any 
evidences of irritation. 

The Reverend Stour Temple was there, and sat besideAmy Shad- 
well, with whom he talked, and very little with the other guests: un- 
usually grave, and, at times, abstracted ; and was not Mark Shadwell 
more silent, too, than usual? Had it not been for Sir Roke, indeed, 
the tide of conversation would have ebbed utterly, and all lain flat, 
black, and dismal. 

“TJ think you walk too much. Are not you over-doing it a little, 
Temple?” said his host, observing his look of fatigue. ‘Take some 
sherry—that light wine is nothing when one’s tired.” 

“Thanks,” said he, “I am a little knocked up. Two years since I 
shouldn’t have found that walk too much; I’m afraid I must acknow- 
ledge the hand of Time, and shorten my walks.” 

“ Charming”walks—a temptation always to do too much. But the 
air here is quite’an elixir; I feel it so,” said Sir Roke, who ignored 
decay, and abhorred mortality, and was always disposed to be testy 
when those ideas were pressed into prominence. 

“That death is a stranger here,” said the vicar, “and the Bible so 
far justified, is I°think in nothing more clear than in the difficulty we 
experience in presenting the event, as a fact, to our understandings ; 
the great truth’ is written in awful characters in every churchyard ; 
proclaimed in every hour’s retrospect by the broken and disappearing 
ranks of early friends’; printed day by day, among all the vulgarities 
of life, in every newspaper ; every black-craped hat or bonnet we see 
is a signal that the dread event has happened recently and near us; 
all nature speaks by signs and allegories, and all our social relations, 
with a tremendous distinctness, of death ; and yet how hard it is, for 
five consecutive minutes, to accept it as a certain incident of our posi- 
tion! so that we have reason to thank God for those other intimations 
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of its approach, which are furnished in the evidences of decaying 
vigour and subsiding life.” 

“ Isn’t it—surrounded as we are with blessings—an odd subject to 
select for thankfulness?” said Sir Roke, with a little shrug and a 
bitter smirk. “For my part, I thank Heaven for quite other 
things.” 

“For other things, and for that, also, since die we must ; well that 
we should have every help to keep it in mind, for judgment follows. 
death, and here sit we three; and very trite it is, but true, that this 
time twelve months one of us may lie in the grave!” 

As I have said, Sir Roke hated death worse, I am afraid, than 
worse things, and he thought the vicar detestably ill-bred in pressing 
the topic as he did. The baronet, therefore, could brook this no longer, 
and he took up his parable, and said : 

“ Quite on the cards, though I’m a great deal better than I was 
this time last year ; and growing better, too, every week, thank God. 
I’m sorry you can’t give so good an account of yourself. But whatever 
happens we must bear it, you know, and there’s no. good, that I can 
see, in plaguing one another about possible occurrences, which are 
certainly not meant to turn us from the business, and blessings, and— 
and duties of life, till they do come. Life’s our business, and meant 
to be our business, here, in my opinion. It’s no news, you'll pardon 
me for saying so, to tell us we're to die. Death’s no discovery: Pm 
to die, and you're to die. You're to die as well as Mark there. I hope 
you think about it, if it does you good. Your death’s your own 
affair, whenever it comes, and mine’s mine ; and I don’t want to plague 
you and Mark about it, and I won't.” And Sir Roke took the claret, 
filled his glass, and looked across the table a little defiantly at the 
vicar, who sat under fire like a veteran. 

“When I want medical advice, I send for a doctor,” said Sir Roke, 
softening a little, and descending, as he did so, into a hackneyed parallel 
—“and when I want religion I'll send for a clergyman, and for none 
would I more readily than for you. But I think for myself, you 
understand, upon these subjects. The genius of our Church is liberty, 
you know ; that’s my view.” 

Thus Sir Roke wrested the conversation forcibly into another 
channel. Mark dropped in, and the vicar dropped out, and so for a 
while rather uncomfortably and with a sort of effort, of which they all 
soon tired, the discourse dragged on over their wine. Each had 
matters connected with the other to think over, and the conversation. 
was often on the verge of subsiding into silence. 

As Sir Roke and the vicar walked into the drawing-room side by 
side, the baronet said in a low and friendly tone : 

“T read your note, my dear Temple, and you must pardon me for 
saying, I’ve seldom been so much puzzled, and so much amused ; 
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you ve fallen into a most diverting mistake. I could not think, at first, 
what you meant; somebody has been mystifying you.” 

The vicar looked in his face with a very grave surprise, but made 
no answer, only bowed. 

“Tl take an opportunity to-morrow; I'll go over to see you, and 
Tl make it as clear to you as daylight; there never was, you could not 
have conceived, anything more preposterous. I wished to say so much 
now; I don’t choose my friends to think worse of me than I deserve 
—even for an hour.” , 

Sir Roke laid his hand in a friendly way on the arm of the vicar, 
who, however, looked down still without returning his friendly glance, 
and with the expression of a man who is distressed, and wishes an 
irksome subject at rest. 

“You won't say you believe me, but I know you do, and I'll make 
you confess it to-morrow, when I see you. In the meantime, although, 
upon my honour, you have been quite in the clouds upon this subject, 
T assure you, I respect and I like you, Temple, for having written 
as you did—I do, indeed.” 

The Reverend Stour Temple bowed very gravely again. Sir 


Roke might as well have spared his flatteries. There was no 
response. 
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A Lunar Polcano in Eruption. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.AS., 
AvTHOR OF “SATURN AND ITs System,” co. 


Since the invention of the telescope, the moon has been at once the 
most fascinating and the most disappointing object of astronomical 
observation. When it is remembered that the moon is seen more 
favourably (we do not say on a larger scale) with the naked eye than 
any other celestial object with the most powerful telescope, one can 
understand that astronomers should have gazed eagerly and hopefully 
upon the face of the nearest among the celestial bodies. The low tele- 
scopic powers used by Galileo sufficed to exhibit mountain ranges, 
craters, plains, and valleys upon the lunar surface. Higher powers 
successively applied have multiplied these features; have shown that 
the so-called “ seas ” are really plains—level, but not smooth in surface 
—and have revealed differences of texture and colour in different 
regions of the moon’s surface. The great telescope of Lord Rosse, 


which, under favourable circumstances, enables us, with a power of 


six thousand, to view the moon as from a distance of forty miles, ex- 
hibits all these features with increased distinctness. We see the rugged 
outlines of mountains and of their shadows, minor irregularities in 
craters and valleys; we see also rocks and boulders, apparently 
minute, but in reality gigantic masses, strewn over level plains, and 
specially over the level surfaces within the volcanic craters; we can 
even trace in places the successive stages by which the moon’s surface 
reached its present condition. The long rays or bright lines, seen even 
with the naked eye, have assumed, in this respect, an importance quite 
unexpected ; “‘ becoming,” says Professor Nichol, ‘‘ indices to the suc- 
cessive dislocations that constitute epochs in the history of our satellite.” 
These singular veins, like our terrestrial trap-dykes, are seen in many 
cases to pass unbroken over valleys, craters, and mountains; in other 
cases their continuity is interrupted where they cross these irregulari- 
ties, and where two veins intersect, one—the later formation—is seen 
to pass over the other. ‘Thus we are led to recognise the epentions 
of time in long-past ages of the moon’s history. 

But, interesting as “these observations may be, it has not been for 
such discoveries as these that astronomers have examined the lunar 
surface. The examination of mere peculiarities of physical condition 
is, after all, but barren labour, if it lead to no discovery of physical 
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variation. The principal charm of astronomy, as indeed of all obser- 
vational science, lies in the study of change, of progress, development, 
and decay, and specially of systematic variations taking place in 
regularly-recurring cycles. The rings of Saturn, for instance, have 
been regarded with a new interest, since the younger Struve first 
started the theory of their gradual change of figure. The “snowy 
poles of moonless Mars,” in like manner, have been examined with 
much more attention and interest by modern astronomers than they 
were by Cassini or Maraldi, precisely because they are now recog- 
nised as snow-covered regions, increasing in the martial winter and 
diminishing in the martial summer. It is in this relation that we 
have spoken of the moon as the most disappointing object of astrono- 
mical observation. For two centuries and a half, her face has been 
scanned with the closest possible scrutiny; her features have been 
pourtrayed in elaborate maps; many an astronomer has given a large 
portion of his life to the work of examining craters, plains, mountains, 
and valleys for the signs of change; but hitherto no certain evidence 
—or rather no evidence save of the most doubtful character—has been 
afforded that the moon is other than “a dead and useless waste of 
extinct volcanoes.” 

Before describing the remarkable discovery which forms the subject 
of this paper, we will give a brief sketch of the progress of lunar 
observation. 

The notion that the moon is inhabited is a very ancient one, and 
early telescopic observations of the moon were conducted with the 
confident expectation that much would soon be learned of the appear- 
anco and manners of the lunarians. With each increase of telescopic 
power a new examination was conducted, and it was only when the 
elder Herschel’s great reflector had been applied in vain to the re- 
search, that men began to look on the examination as nearly hopeless. 
Herschel himself, who was too well acquainted, however, with the real 
difficulties of the question to share the hopes of the inexperienced, 
was strongly of opinion that the moon is inhabited. After describing 
the relations, physical and seasonal, prevailing on the lunar surface, 
he adds, “ there only seems wanting, in order to complete the analogy, 
that it should be inhabited like the earth.” 

When Sir John Herschel conveyed a powerful reflector to Cape 
Town, the hope was renewed that something might yet be learned of 
the lunar inhabitants, through observations conducted in the pure 
skies of the southern hemisphere. So confidently was this hope enter- 
tained and expressed, that the opportunity seemed a good one to some 
American wits to play off a hoax on those who were anxiously waiting 
the result of Sir John’s observations. Accordingly an elaborate account 
was prepared of a series of discoveries respecting the appearance and 
behaviour of certain strange and not very well-conducted creatures 
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inhabiting the moon. The readiness with which the story was received 
in many quarters was a sufficient indication of the prevalence of the 
opinion that the moon is inhabited. 

Lord Rosse’s giant reflector has been applied, as we have said, to 
the examination of the moon’s surface, without any results differing in 
character from those already obtained. 

A little consideration will suffice to show that no telescopic power 
yet applied could afford any view of the supposed lunarians, unless 
they were giants indeed compared with the races inhabiting our earth. 
The highest power yet applied (six thousand) brings the moon, so to 
speak, to a distance of forty miles—a distance far too great for objects 
of moderate size to become visible. Many of our readers have doubtless 
seen Mont Blanc from the neighbourhood of Geneva, a distance of 
about forty miles. At this distance the proportions of vast snow- 
covered hills and rocks are dwarfed almost to nothingness, extensive 
glaciers are quite imperceptible, and any attempt to recognise the 
presence of living creatures or of their dwellings (with the unaided 
eye) is utterly fruitless. But even this ‘comparison does not present 
the full extent of the difficulties attending the examination of the 
moon’s surface with our highest powers. The circumstances under 
which such powers are applied are such as to render the view much 
less perfect than the mere value of the magnifying power employed 
might seem to imply. We view celestial objects through tubes placed 


at the bottom of a vast aérial ocean, never at rest through any portion 


of its depth ; and the atmospheric undulations, which even the naked 
eye is able to detect, are magnified just in proportion to the power 
employed. ‘These undulations are the bane of the telescopist. What 
could be done by our telescopes, if it were not for these obstructions to 
perfect vision, may be gathered from the results of Professor Piazzi 
Smyth’s observations from the summit of Teneriffe. Raised here above 
the densest and most disturbed strata, he found the powers of his 
telescope increased to a marvellous extent. Stars which he had looked 
for in vain with the same instrument, in Edinburgh, now shone with 
admirable distinctness and brilliancy. Those delicate stipplings of the 
dises of Jupiter and Saturn, which require in England the powers of 
the largest telescopes, were clearly seen in the excellent but compara- 
tively feeble telescope he employed in his researches. It probably 
would not be too much to say that the highest powers of Lord Rosse’s 
telescope, which nominally bring the moon to a distance of forty miles, 
are not really effective enough to reduce the distance to much less than 
one hundred miles. 

The considerations just discussed are sufficient to show that it is not 
only hopeless to look on the moon’s surface for the presence of living 
creatures, but even to look for constructions erected by such supposed 
inhabitants of the moon, unless these works were far greater than the 
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largest yet constructed by man. Large cities, indeed, might be visible, 
but not separate edifices; nor could variations in the dimensions of 
cities be easily detected. But here a very curious theory has been 
started by one of our leading men of science. It has been argued that 
gravitation, which gives weight to living creatures as well as to the 
objects around them, is so much less at the moon’s ‘surface than at the 
earth’s, that lunar inhabitants might, without being cumbrous or 
unwieldy, be very much larger than the races subsisting on our earth ; 
they might also easily erect buildings far exceeding in magnitude the 
noblest works of man. Nor is the argument wholly fanciful. A man 
of average strength and agility placed on the lunar surface (and 
supposed to preserve his usual powers under the somewhat inconvenient 
circumstances in which he would there find himself) could easily spring 
four or five times his own height, and could lift with ease a mass 
which, on the earth, would weigh half a ton. Thus it would not only 
be possible for a race of lunarians, equal in strength to terrestrial races, 
to erect buildings much larger than those erected by man, but it would 
be necessary to the stability of lunar dwellings that’ they should be 
built on a massive and stupendous scale. Further; it would be con- 
venient that the lunarians, by increased dimensions’and ‘more solid 
proportions, should lose a portion of the superabundant agility above 
indicated. Thus we have at once the necessity and the power for the 
erection of edifices far exceeding those erected by man. 

Having thus shown that lunar structures might very possibly be 
of such vast dimensions as to become visible in our largest telescopes, 
it remains only to add, that no object that could, with the slightest 
appearance of probability, be ascribed to the labours of intelligent 
creatures, has ever been detected on the moon’s surface. 

Failing the discovery of living creatures, or of their works, ‘it was 
hoped that at least the telescope might reveal the progress of natural 
processes taking place on a sufficiently important scale. There can 
hardly be a doubt that our earth, examined from the moon’s distance, 
would exhibit (in telescopes of considerable power) a variety of in- 
teresting changes. It would be easy to trace the slow alternate 
increase and diminution of the polar snow-caps: ‘The vast Ilanos, 
savannahs, and prairies, would exhibit with the changing seasons very 
easily distinguishable changes of colour; the occasional covering of 
large districts by heavy snowfalls would also be'a readily recognisable 
phenomenon. : 

Now the moon’s surface exhibits distinctly marked varieties of 
colour. We see regions of the purest white—regions which one would 
be apt to speak of as snow-covered, if one could conceive the possibility 
that snow should have fallen where (now, at least) there is neither air 
nor water. Then there are the so-called seas, large grey or neutral- 
tinted regions, differing from the former not merely in colour and in 
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tone, but in the photographic quality of the light they reflect towards 
the earth. Some of the seas exhibit a greenish tint, as the Sea of 
Serenity and the Sea of Humours. Where there is a central moun- 
tain, within a circular depression, the surrounding plain is generally 
of a bluish steel-grey colour. There is a region, called the Marsh of 
Sleep, which exhibits a pale red tint, a colour seen also near the 
Hercynian mountains, within a circumvallation calied Lichtenburg. 
The brightest portion of the whole lunar disc is Aristarchus, the 
peaks of which shine often like stars, when the mountain is within the 
unillumined portion of the moon. The darkest regions are Grimaldi 
and Endymion, and the great plain called Plato by modern astronomers 
—but, by Hevelius, the Greater Black Lake. 

But although there are varieties, there has never yet been detected 
any variation of colour. Nothing has been seen which could be 
ascribed, with any appearance of probability, to the effects of seasonal 
change. 

Failing evidence of the existence of living creatures, or of processes 
of vegetation, there only remains one form of variation to be looked 
for: we refer to changes such as, on our own earth, are produced by 
volcanic eruptions or by earthquakes. Such changes as these being 
more immediately connected with the subject of our paper than those 
before considered, it will be necessary to examine somewhat more at 
length their probable nature, the kind of evidence we are likely to 
have respecting them, and the history of researches conducted to 
discover them. 

It is evident, in the first place, that the inquiry must be one of ex- 
treme delicacy. Indeed, if the volcanic changes taking place on the 
moon were no greater than those observed on our own earth, it would 
be almost hopeless to seek for traces of their existence. The light 
proceeding from a burning mountain could never be detected at the 
moon's distance. It would also be extremely difficult to detect such 
small new craters as have been formed on our earth. It is the over- 
spreading of extensive tracts with the materials ejected from volcanoes 
that would form the most readily detected feature of change. There 
have been instances in which, for many miles around a volcano, the 
country has been covered with ashes, and there can be little doubt 
that the change of appearance thus produced might be detected even 
at the moon’s distance. ‘There have also been cases in which, during 
an earthquake, the features of an extensive region have been entirely 
altered. Instances such as these, however, are so few and far between, 
that if we supposed the moon’s surface correspondingly altered, the 
chances would be great against the detection of such change. 

But a very brief examination of the moon through a telescope of 
adequate power, is sufficient to show that volcanic activity has there 
been exhibited on a far grander scale than upon our own earth. Com- 
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pared with the moon’s dimensions, her mountain ranges are four or 
five times as important as terrestrial mountain systems. Nor is this 
the only evidence of greater proportionate internal forces. The whole 
surface of the moon is covered with craters and cone-shaped elevations, 
the well-known evidence of volcanic action. The ingenious Hooke 
long since pointed out that we see all over the moon’s surface “the 
effects of subterranean fires and elastic vapours, breaking forth in 
ebullition, and sending up to the surface bubbles or blisters.” He 
carried out a series of experiments with thick calcareous solutions, 
which exhibited, while boiling and cooling, the formation of precisely 
such craters and cones as are visible over the moon’s surface. We see 
then the moon in long past ages as a bubbling, seething mass, the seat 
of volcanic energies far exceeding—actually as well as proportionately 
—the forces which have acted upon our own earth. 

So much for the moon’s past history. Nor can it be considered 
unlikely that even to the present day the action of the moon’s internal 
forces may continue to exhibit itself in the production of appreciable 
alterations of surface-contour. The absence of an atmosphere would 
not in any way affect the progress of such action, though appearances 
presented to an observer on earth would be thus far modified, that no 
clouds would be seen to overhang the seat of volcanic action. The 
absence of oceans might seem, at first sight, a stronger objection 
against the present existence of active lunar volcanoes, since on earth 
active volcanoes show a marked preference for the neighbourhood of 
the sea. But there is no reason for supposing that if the ocean could 
be withdrawn from the earth there would no longer be volcanic action. 
The sole effect would probably be, that active volcanoes would be 
distributed more uniformly over the earth’s surface. In fact, in the 
interior of Asia we find that internal forces have found a vent, at a 
point (Pe-schan) more than a thousand miles removed from the nearest 
sea. 

Assuming the probable, or, at least, the possible, existence of active 
volcanoes upon the moon, it remains to be seen how the operation of 
such volcanoes is to be detected from our earth. The colours seen in 
different parts of the moon’s surface are little marked, and grey or 
neutral-tinted regions are so prevalent that it would be very difficult 
to note the change of colour, produced by the downfall over large 
tracts, of matter ejected from erupting volcanoes. Differences of 
elevation produced by such downfalls afford a much more favourable - 
object of examination. We proceed to show how lunar elevations and 
depressions are detected. 

Those of our readers who have watched the phenomenon of sunrise 
from the summit of a lofty mountain, will have noticed that when the 
summit of the mountain is in the full glory of the rising sun, the 
sides of the mountain are still in shadow, and that the neighbouring 
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valleys are plunged in a yet deeper gloom. Corresponding appear- 
ances are seen when the sun is setting. Long before the mountain- 
tops are darkened, the level country around is shadowed over, and the 
obscurity of night has already settled on ravines-and passes. Now, 
the only respect in which sunrise or sunset on a lunar mountain differs 
from the corresponding phenomenon on earth, lies in the fact that, 
owing to the;want of an atmosphere, there are no half-lights—nothing 
but the full blaze of light reflected from parts actually shone upon 
by the sun, and intense blackness where his rays have not yet pene- 
trated. The black shadows around a lunar mountain are readily seen, 
and a careful examination of their figure and changes of figure suffices 
to indicate the shape of the mountain. 

The approach of sunrise or sunset in the neighbourhood of the 
larger lunar mountains, is an interesting phenomenon, which may be 
observed with instruments of very moderate power. But slight 
changes of elevation produced by voleanic agency, to be detected at all 
(even if observation has been directed to a particular spot), require a 
powerful telescope, and (which is often forgotten by the inexperienced) 
skill and practice in. the use of the instrument. -And although sunrise 
and sunset are slower processes in the moon than with us (the lunar 
day being equal in length to our lunar month), yet the time in which 
it is possible to observe the shadows around small mountains is short ; 
and as favourable opportunities for observation recur only once, or at 
the most twice, in every lunar month (and bad weather may interfere 
with observation), the satisfactory observation of delicate features of 
the moon’s surface is a work of time and labour. 

To detect changes, it is necessary, of course, that the moon should 
be carefully mapped. This has been done by many observers—by 
Cassini, Riccioli, Schréter, Lohrman, Beer and Miidler, and others. 
Photography, at first necessarily limited to minute pictures, but now 
applied, under the able hands of Delarue, Rutherford, and others, to 
produce pictures two or three feet in diameter, will one day render 
effective service in the work we are describing. For a long time, 
however, the map of the moon now being prepared under the auspices 
of the British Association, will doubtless be the most complete and 
satisfactory work of reference. This will largely surpass all other 
maps in fulness of detail, and also, we may feel certain, in accuracy. 
But to show that previous labours had been conducted with energy 
and patience, it is sufficient to note that the elevations of a thousand 
and ninety-five lunar mountains had been determined, and that in 
Beer and Miidler’s map the positions of no less than twenty thousand 
craters have been recorded. 

One of the earliest to record the supposed occurrence of volcanic 
action upon the moon was the elder Herschel. He observed luminous 
appearances, which he attributed to the presence of active volcanoes 
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on the dark part of the moon’s disc. The cause of these (which had 
been noticed also, but less satisfactorily, by Bianchini and Short) has 
now been shown to be the greater brilliancy of the light reflected 
under particular circumstances from our own earth upon the moon. 

Schréter, who devoted a large part of his time to the study of the 
moon, imagined that he had detected signs of change, which, singu- 
larly enough, he seems to have been disposed to attribute rather to 
changes in a lunar atmosphere of small extent than to volcanic action. 
He was not able to assert positively, however, that appreciable changes 
had taken place, and it must also be remembered, in estimating the 
importance to be attached to his observations, that before his time no 
very satisfactory or complete maps of the moon had been constructed. 
One observation of his, however, deserves special notice, as will pre- 
sently appear. In November, 1788, he noted that the place of the 
crater Linnus, in the Sea of Serenity, was occupied by a dark’ spot, 
instead of appearing, as usual, somewhat brighter than the neigh- 
bouring regions. Assuming that’ he made no mistake, we hive 
evidence here of activity in this particular crater. 

Since the time of Schréter, other observers have been led to suspect 
the occurrence of change. The Reverend Mr. Webb pointed out’ in 
1865 eight noteworthy instances. Several of these seem easily ex- 
plained by the well-known effects of difference in telescopic powers, 
observational skill, keenness of vision, and the like; but there are one 
or two which seem (now, at any rate) to deserve a closer scrutiny :— 

There is a crater on the moon, called Copernicus, which ima tele- 
scope of adequate power presents a magnificent appearance. We have 
before us, as we write, a picture of this spot, taken by means of 
Merz’s great refractor, at the Observatory of the Collegio Romano. 
We know nothing to which it can be more aptly compared than to 
an elaborate system of fortification, surrounded by zigzag approaches. 
The enclosed space exhibits a close approximation to the hexagonal 
figure. . Within this space the walls slope downwards to a plane of 
an oval figure, over which are distributed several minute mounds, 
here standing apart, there clustered together. Without the hexagonal 
space, the walls slope more gradually. They are marked by number- 
less zigzag lines, which we have compared to “approaches,” but which 
in reality represent ridges, not depressions. Now, on February 8, 1862, 
the south-south-west slope of this magnificent crater was seen to be 
studded with a number of minute craters not seen in Beer and Miidler’s 
map. ‘These seemed to form a continuation of a region crowded with 
craters between Copernicus and Eratosthenes. And it is singular that 
this last-named region exhibits a honeyeombed appearance, which 
appears not to have existed in Schréter’s time, since it is not re- 


corded in his maps, and could hardly have escaped his persevering 
scrutiny. 
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Another instance of supposed change is well worthy of attention, 
as showing the difficulty of the whole subject. There is a ring- 
mountain, called Mersenius, which has attracted the close attention of 
lunar observers, in consequence of its conver interior—a very un- 
common feature. This bubble-like convexity is represented by Schré- 
ter, and also by Beer and Miidler, as perfectly smooth. Not only is 
this the case, but we have distinct evidence that Beer and Madler paid 
particular attention to this spot. Now, in 1836, only a year or two 
after the publication of Beer and Madler’s map, Mr. Webb detected 
a minute crater on the summit of the convexity within Mersenius ; 
he also saw several delicate markings, resembling long irregular 
ravines, “formed by the dropping-in of part of an inflated and hollow 
crust.” Here one would begin to feel satisfied that a change had 
taken place, were it not that in Lohrman’s map a minute crater had 
already been inserted on the convexity in question, while from the 
dates (1822 and 1836), between which Lohrman constructed his map, 
the probability is that the crater had been observed by him at or 
before the time when Beer and Madler failed to detect its existence. 

Astronomers were still in doubt respecting the occurrence of change 
upon the moon’s surface, when they were startled by the intelligence 
that a well-known and trusted observer, Julius Schmidt, of the Obser- 
vatory at Athens, had obtained evidence of the most satisfactory kind 
upon the subject. 

We have already referred to the crater Linneus, or Linné, on the 
Sea of Serenity. Whether Schréter had been deceived or not, when 
he asserted that a dark spot hid the place of this crater in 1788, it is 
certain that during the last half-century the crater had been distinctly 
visible. When the sun is high upon Linné, it appears as a small 
bright spot, but when the spot is near the terminator, the crater has 
been recognisable through the appearance of a shadow within and 
without its wall. Schmidt himself has been familiar, during the past 
twenty-five years, with the aspect of this part of the moon, which he 
has described as above. Now, in October, 1866, Schmidt observed 
that the crater Linné had disappeared. When the spot was close to 
the terminator no shadow could be seen, as usual, either within or 
without the crater. In November he again looked in vain for Linné. 

The point to be chiefly noticed, is the observation of two states of 
the same region by one and the same observer. But we shall now 
proceed to show that there is a mass of corroborative evidence as to 
the normal (or, we must now say, the date) appearance, and also as to 
the present appearance of this part of the moon’s surface. 

It must be noted, in the first place, that the crater was no insig- 
nificant formation, but fully five and a half miles wide, and very 


deep. It was, in fact, one of the largest craters within the Sea of 
Serenity. 
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The crater is represented in Riccioli’s map (published in 1653). 
We have seen, also, that in 1788 Schréter recorded the appearance of 
a dark spot, instead of a crater, in Linné’s place. Lohrman, in 1823, 
observed Linné to be one of the brightest spots on the whole surface 
of the moon. His map shows Linné as a distinct crater, and he 
describes it as more than one (German) mile in diameter, very deep, 
and visible in every illumination. In Beer and Madler’s map, the 
crater is also distinctly noted ; they measured its position no less than 
seven times; and they describe it as very deep and very bright. In 
photographs by Delarue and Rutherford, Linné appears as a very 
bright spot ; but, singularly enough, we have also photographs taken 
during the month in which Schmidt looked in vain for the crater, and 
in these photographs (taken by Mr. Buckingham, of Walworth) Linné, 
though discernible as a light spot, has scarcely one-third of the 
brilliancy observed in Delarue’s and Rutherford’s photographs, taken 
between the years 1858 and 1865. It is evident, then—first, that 
no doubt whatever can be felt as to the former existence of the crater ; 
and secondly, that in November, 1866, when Mr. Buckingham took 
his photographic pictures of the moon, a change of some sort had 
taken place. 

The evidence derived from Mr. Buckingham’s photograph has this 
great advantage, that it is independent of the observer himself. An 
observer, looking for an appearance which has been described to him, 
is apt sometimes to persuade himself that he sees what he desires to 
see. That there is always the possibility of error of this sort is well- 
known, and one of our acutest observers has made the remark, that 
“it is difficult to observe independently of some hypothesis, and just 
as diflicult to observe well in subservience to one.” 

But, singularly enough, a fortunate accident brought yet another 
independent testimony of the truth of Schmidt’s observation. Mr. 
Webb, one of our most careful observers, examined the Mare Sereni- 
tatis, on December 13, 1866, for confirmation or disproof of Schmidt’s 
views. The following is extracted from his notes of this observation : 
* About one-third of the way from a marked high mountain on the 
northern shore of the Sea of Serenity, is a minute darkish-looking 
crater. This I presume to be Linn}, as I can trace no crater any- 
where else. At some little distance south-east, there is an ill-defined 
whitishness on the floor of the sea.” Now, when Mr. Webb came to 
test the results of his observations by means of a lunar map, he found 
that the first-named crater was not Linné, and that the “ill-defined 
whitishness” occupied the exact spot on which Linné is depicted. 
Subsequent observations fully confirmed the existence of this spot, 
which, singularly enough, is found, on careful measurement, to be 
twice as large as the crater whose place it conceals. 

Many other observers have carefully examined Linné, and all agree 
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in confirming the results of Schmidt’s observation. Two observers, 
indeed, announce that they have seen Linné, and they appear to think 
that Schmidt must have been mistaken. But they have misunderstood 
the nature of the supposed change. Schmidt does not affirm the dis- 
appearance of Linné as a spot but as a crater. 

One of the most satisfactory observations of Linné is that effected 
by Father Secchi, at Rome. On the evening of February 10, 1867, 
he watched Linné as it entered into the sun’s light, and on the 11th 
he renewed his observations, He announces that, in place of the 
large crater figured in lunar maps, he could just detect—with the 
powerful instrumental means at his command—a very small crater, 
smaller even than those craters which have received no names. 
“ There is no doubt,” says this distinguished observer, “that a change 
has occurred.” Schmidt himself, it may be mentioned, has inde- 
pendently detected the small crater described by Secchi. 

What, then, is the nature of the actual change which has taken 
place? We think there can be little difficulty in answering this 
question, if the apparent change is carefully considered :—We find 
that where there used to be a ring-mountain surrounding a deep 
crater—so that, under suitable illuminations, the shadow of the moun- 
tain could be seen within and without the crater—no shadow can now 
be traced ; a space, considerably larger than that originally surrounded 
by the ring-mountain, now appears somewhat brighter than the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Sea of Serenity; in very powerful telescopes a 
minute black spot can be seen in place of the original wide and deep 
crater. 

It is clear, then, first, that there has not been a mere eruption of 
ashes filling up the crater, because then we should still see the shadow 
of the ring-mountain. The whole region cannot have sunk, because 
then a large shadow would appear when the spot is near the termi- 
nator. The ring-mountain has not been destroyed, because its frag- 
ments and their shadows would remain visible. The only explanation 
available, therefore, is, that a mass of matter has been poured into the 
crater from below, and has overflowed the barrier formed by the ring- 
mountain, so as to cover the steep outer sides of the ring. Instead, 
therefore, of an outer declivity which could throw a shadow, there is 
now an inclination sloping so gradually that no shadow can be de- 
tected. The whole surface thus covered with erupted matter shines 
with the same sort of light, and thus a spot is seen somewhat lighter 
than the Sea of Serenity, and larger than the original crater. 

Not only does the above explanation account for all the observed 
appearances, but it corresponds to phenomena of eruption presented 
on our own earth. Mud volcanoes (or salsen), as distinguished from 
volcanoes proper, seem to present a very close analogy to the process 
of change which appears to have taken place in Linné. “Mud vol- 
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canoes,” says Humboldt, “ continue in a state of repose for centuries. 
When they burst forth, they are accompanied by ‘earthquakes, sub- 
terranean thunder, the elevation of a whole district, and (for a short 
time) by the eruption of lofty flames. After the first forcible outburst, 
mud-volcanoes present to us the picture of an incessant but feeble 
activity.” The first inrush of matter into the crater Linné, and the 
overflow of the matter down the sides of the rmg-mountain, probably 
took place suddenly. But we have evidence of a further and, probably, 
gradual overflow of the matter which has filled up the crater, since, 
in his latest communication respecting Linné, Dr. Schmidt speaks of 
the detection of a faint streak of light about four and a half miles long, 
on January 24, 1867. 

For the first time, then, after so many years of patient labour, we 
have undoubted evidence of change upon the moon’s surface. We 
have not merely the evidence of maps and photographs, but we have— 
what had hitherto been wanting—an observation made by a person 
who had long been familiar with the spot which has suffered change. 
Lohrman and Miidler had laboured in vain to detect positive traces of 
lunar changes. Schmidt, who is ranked by Humboldt with the above- 
named observers, and of whose accuracy and zeal Humboldt always 
spoke in the highest terms, has given evidence, by twenty-five years 
of patient labour, that he is an observer as trustworthy as efficient. 
No doubt could for a moment be attached to a change vouched for by 
an observer of so high a character, even if no corroborative evidence 
had been afforded. We have evidence, however, so strong that, inde- 
pendently of Schmidt’s observation, the change in Linné would be 
placed beyond a doubt. The most sceptical must accept the combined 
evidence on this interesting point as absolutely decisive. 
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Mian-hillers and Man-eaters. 


(GLENLYON loquitor at the general request.) 


—— 


Ir is generally said and believed that lions are nocturnal in their 
habits ; that they only seek their prey during the hours of darkness, 
retiring at the approach of day to their own private haunts for repose, 
as regularly as ghosts are said to return to their graves when the 
crow of chanticleer is heard. This is quite a mistake. Lions, like 
men, are governed by circumstances, If, during the seasons when 
they have only to provide for their own sustenance, they can do as 
they please, they eat only once during the twenty-four hours, and if 
it so chance that they can surprise or run down an animal in the 
night, or in the early morning, they eat a sufficiency, and then, of 
course, seek repose; but it is not always, nor very frequently, that 
they are so fortunate as to run down an animal which yields a meal 
that suffices for a day, till long after sunrise. They do it as soon as 
they can, for their own sakes, and at whatever time it is done they 
feast, and when gorged, seek some place wherein they may repose ; 
but at the end of a chase they may be, and often are, miles away from 
the spot they started from, and, in such a case, they seek the snuggest 
retreat they can find; in fact, a “single lion” is very different from 
a “family lion,” and seldom has a fixed place of abode ; he loves to 
vagabondise a little—and to that propensity may be attributed the 
fact that so many become “ man-killers.” If the young people stayed 
more at home, they would not receive injury from men, and so become 
vengeful. When the lion is gorged, they sleep off the effects of 
repletion, unless they have played the gourmand to such an extent 
that sleep is banished. Too much food is as great an enemy to 
slumber as too little, and lions are as subject to unpleasant dreams 
and, apparently, to “ nightmare,” as dogs or men. A dyspeptic lion is 
not a pleasant creature to meet; he is quite as disagreeable to himself 
as to anybody else; an unhappy subject altogether. He cannot please 
or content himself, and there is no possibility of pleasing him. He 
walks about yawning, stretching, not knowing what to do with him- 
self, growling at his own shadow, and at every living thing he meets 
—trestless, uneasy—now lying down, then getting up, but finding no 
comfort in any position. His eyes are heavy, lacking expression, their 
fire dimmed; his mouth dry, yet unwilling to take the trouble of 
seeking water; his paws tremble, and the king of beasts looks just 
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what one might fancy George the Fourth would appear after a nocturnal 
carouse. In truth, although he is “king of beasts,” there is little 
majesty about him. I have often watched, and been amused at their 
ludicrous distresses. At such times there is no danger in approaching 
him, provided you go not within reach of his paw. He is too unwell 
to take interest in your movements; indifferent to everything, he 
seems careless whether you kill him or not. He is too prostrated to 
hunt you or to drive you away; but if you get within his reach, he 
may spitefully strike and break a limb. Avoiding that risk, you 
may walk as close as you please to the royal glutton, without fear. 

My late beloved friend and comrade, Captain Hastings, was often 
my companion in my wild sports and adventures in South Africa, for 
he loved the chase as ardently as I did, though, strange to say, he 
never could shoot. In saying this, I only say feebly what he often 
declared emphatically, his ordinary expression being: “I’m the worst 
shot that ever held a gun, and the more I shoot the worse I become!” 
Enthusiastic and brave—none more so—and anxious as he was to 
shoot some wild animal, that he might send its skin to his mother, 
whom he loved so fondly, he never could hit one. The last time he 
was out with me we came upon a lion and lioness, in a splendid forest- 
glade, with a beautiful park-like aspect, on one of the brightest days 
ever seen in Africa. Beneath the fierce sun they disported as play- 
fully as two kittens. The fierce rays were scorching, but they wel- 
comed them if we did not; no sun could be too hot for them; and 
although the glare was so dazzling that it might have tested the eyes 
of an eagle to the utmost, they shrank not as they fell upon their 
faces, but seemed to court them by all the means in their power, in 
the intervals between their playful and fond dalliance. Of all the 
creatures of the leonine family that I have ever seen, these were the 
two most beautiful. They were both young—just at maturity— 
without a scratch or stain upon their bright fawn-coloured jackets, 
which shone in the sunlight like the finest Genoa velvet pile. There 
was quite an air of newness in their garb; for it was at the season 
when lions, and all the superior beasts, had just completed their 
“change of coats.” Their condition is at that time always at the 
best, and these were superb. Every line of their sleek bodies was 
grace itself, as was every movement; they were the handsomest pair, 
I think, that the depths of Africa ever produced; and if they could 
have been persuaded to pose for Landseer, they would have made his 
fortune, if it had not already been insured. I never had a true idea 
of the majesty of the lion till I beheld that royal couple. I felt the 
most extreme regret at being obliged to kill them; but there was no 
alternative. I must have ended them, or been ended myself, and my 
friend Charlie would have shared the same fate, for they were both 
confirmed “ man-killers,” 
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Lions are in reality so little. understood, that I must explain the 
necessity for destroying these noble creatures; I do not think any 
naturalist or hunter, of the past.or present, has ever taken the pains 
to learn the real nature of lions. It seems to be a “foregone con- 
clusion” with all naturalists that have ever written upon the subject, 
and all travellers, even the most intelligent and recent, that all lions 
are “‘man-eaters.” Under this head they are viewed’ and dreaded ; 
but there never was.a more erroneous judgment passed upon any class 
of animals, nevera greater libel published, Because a man kills 
another man, to resent or ayenge an injury, to repel an assault, or 
to save his own life, is the slayer a cannibal? Do our soldiers’ eat all 
they kill? .“ Man-killers” are not. necessarily “man-eaters.” But 
the lion is not by nature a “ man-killer,” still less is he a “ man-eater.” 
Not until he has, been wounded, or seen some of his kindred wounded 
or killed by man, often wantonly, does he become a “ man-killer.” 

The lion has no laws but those of his nature, he obeys them as man 
yields obedience to his own laws; if the lion, or one of his race, be 
killed, or wounded till death comes slowly and horribly, and he know 
that man has done this thing, can we wonder that he holds man in 


abhorrence, and when, he sees him seeks revenge? which is but his 


own “ wild justice,” as it is that of untutored man, Man is eminently 
a destroyer. If he can he will kill;, give him a gun, and he’ will shoot 
indiscriminately at, anything and, everything within reach, and ‘often 
beyond reach, . [he agonies he may cause he holds as nothing’; ; the 
victim, with. broken, limbs, or festering wounds of any sort, may retreat 
to die in gloomy solitude, consuming fever, and the fiercest pangs— 
what cares man? he eats, laughs, sleeps. Be the lion what he may, 
he will not, and does not, treat man so barbarously as he is treated by 
man. If he be injured he will kill, but he does not do it by halves or 
inches ; he takes life in self-defence ; he is not the aggressor; and he 
takes it at once, and on the spot, 

As lions are by nature, they are not hostile to man. Trae, they 
regard man with suspicion—and they have reason ‘to do that—but 
leave them alone and they will pass you, or you may pass them, with- 
out seeking to harm you, Of this I speak: confidently, and from 
personal experience ; I have had abundant proofs of what I say, and 
hope to haye as many more. The noble beast is maligned by almost 
every traveller, and if any praise him it is injudiciously done. His 
good qualities, as they are represented occasionally, are tinged with 
romance ; he is accused of all sorts of faults, without Inowledge, and 
without remorse, Even. his voice has been made the subject of 
criticism, as. false and wanton as are the meannesses and vices of 
which he is accused. As I have found them, and proved them, they 
arejkindly disposed, and to be relied upon. They have all the affec- 
tion and fidelity of the dog, if well treated, but they will try before 
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they trust. They remind me of my own countrymen in that respect— 
their regard is not lightly won, but once win their friendship, they 
are true as steel. 

Taking lions as we find them—as man has caused them to be— 
they, may be said to consist of three classes—that is to say, in their 
dispositions towards man—the “ man-killers,” the “man-eaters,” and 
those which are neither one nor the other, which they are all by 
nature, and so remain till the treachery or cruelty of man (and these 
qualities are twin brothers) force them to become otherwise. The 
lion does not measure his love, neither does he his hate; he loves 
with all his heart; he is a “good hater.” Doctor Johnson would 
have been charmed with him in that character, if he had known one 
thoroughly. I maintain that the lion will not’ injure man until he 
has. been injured, or known some of his race to be injured by man. 
Even then they discriminate. The lion which has formed a liking 
for one man, will not turn against that man because other men have 
harmed him; he will defend the man he loves against all other men. 
Of that I have had proofs. 

I never found it difficult to render lions “ tame,” as we eall it; not 
only without injury to myself from them, but with a perfect confidence 
that they would suffer none to harm me; and this was always effected 
in ther own wild freedom, in their own haunts, and while they were 
in all their glorious strength. I never tried an animal subdued by 
close confinement, or starvation. I have no reverence for the dastardly 
arts of showmen, or “ lion-kings,” and I can conscientiously say, I 
found lions far less brutal than the men who hunt them. To effect 
friendly relations with these children of nature—and they are as 
wayward children to deal with—some nerve is, of course, needful. 
The man must be calm, watchful, enduring, patient, forbearing, kind, 
and firm withal, Like all children of any growth, they are wayward 
and trying. It is as needful to be a gentleman in the forest as m the 
drawing-room ; the sauviter in modo, fortiter in re, and love, are re- 
quired. If “ Love rule the court, the camp, the grove,” it rules the 
jungle, the savannah, and the forest also. “ Nunquam dormio” should 
be the motto of every man seeking to be on terms with wild beasts ; 
his eyes must never be shut, yet they must never seem to be open ; 
he must never court danger, but never shrink or fly from it, if it 
come. He that turns a back might lose a life, not that they would 
mean to kill, but, unconscious of their power, they would spring upon 
him, and inflict such injuries as might kill, though meant only in 
sport. In exploring a new country, such as Africa, the man may 
come upon a lion unexpectedly. What then? As a rule, we know 
what then. The man shoots, hitting or missing, caring not much 
which, if the animal be scared away. Why should he do this? The 
lion would not seek to injure or alarm him; it is at best but cowardice 
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to begin to harm a creature that never harmed him, and, for aught 
he knows, never would try to harm him. If he would act to a lion as 
he would to a gentleman, if he met one, that is all that is necessary. 
The lion knows, as well as the man does, the world is wide enough for 
both; the lion would make way for the man, why cannot the man as 
courteously and obligingly make way for the lion? The courtesy 
would be mutual, and good results would come of it ; if, in such a case, 
man do not molest the lion, the lion will not molest the man. Assault 
him, as man is sure to do, if he have a gun, and can shoot from a 
place of safety, the lion is man’s enemy for ever; in other words, he 
is a “man-killer,” and every other man he meets, suffers. 

Young lions may come upon the path with man unexpectedly, they 
may seem to be dashing madly at him; he should stand fast and firm, 
as if he were his own statue carved in marble; they will halt, look, 
wheel round to do the same thing, again and again. They see you 
are not afraid of them, and you do not seek to injure them. They 
think you are not so bad as you look; in the end they will glide 
gently to your side, to be fondled. They are your friends for ever, 
and then they go to tell all they know, there is no harm in you, and 
“one by one, and two by two,” you will gradually have the whole 
colony on your visiting list. as long as you stay in their locality. And 
they never forget you. Whatever time may pass away, though you 
never see them, if they come across your path they are glad to see 
you, and show it by every means in their power; their joy is 
tumultuous, but you cannot question its unaffectedness. They may 
have found enemies in men, in the interim; they may have suffered 
wanton injury, but they make no difference with you; you were their 
friend, and they never forget a friend. There are many dogs that 
would not suffer half the freedoms that they will gladly endure. Some 
dogs will not suffer even their owners to touch their tails—not so the 
lion ; freedoms are pleasing to him when he feels he may trust you, 
but that is not the work of a day or a week. At first be distant as 
they are, but let them see welcome beaming in your face—they are 
good physiognomists, and very observant—they read the welcome, 
and, after a while, believe it; then they will never doubt, and you 
need never fear. : 

The young and the old think you a dangerous character at first 
sight—to them at all events—they must watch you. They do not 
object to your killing other animals, they have a fellow-feeling ; kill 
as many as you please, they do all that themselves, but you must 
simply never take the life nor injure any of their species. Do this, 
and they will love you to the end of life. 

One thing is needful, however, in killing other animals, or birds. 
You must not miss, or they will not behold you with that fear which 
is the best basis upon which their love should be fixed. They know 
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just as well as man knows, when he is master of his art. If he be a 
poor shot, they seem to hold him in the same estimation as they do 
one of themselves that is an indifferent hunter, and he will soon miss 
their society. 

In all that I say of alliances between man and the lion, it must be 
fully understood that I mean they can only be formed with safety 
with those that never tasted human flesh as a permanent food, and 
that never were goaded to become “ man-killers;” but, in reality, 
both kinds are but a minority of the whole number, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that, if men could be induced to forbear injuring 
the race of lions in the meantime, in one generation there would not 
be a lion upon the earth that would injure man. As it is, the “ man- 
eaters” are never the young and the vigorous, they are but old and 
effete animals, past their days of strength and fleetness, and the 
period of good teeth. Never, until they get too infirm and slow to 
hunt the animals which they delight to chase, do they seek human 
prey. Then necessity, which owns no law among lions or men, may 
force them, if they were previously made “man-killers,” to try for a 
child, or a boy, or a girl—in extreme cases, possibly a woman—in 
downright starvation, a man—as substitutes for animals they prefer, 
but have no longer the power to run down; but when that time 
comes, the end of life is near. 

I am sure that human flesh is distasteful to the lion. Let any one 
observe even a “ man-killer” after he {has attacked a man, his first act 
is to run to water, and he is long washing the blood from his mouth. 
One case is in point: When the Kaffir chief Modwera was killed by 
a lion at his camp-fire, all said the lion fled to the hills. I knew 
better. I followed him to a river, in a contrary direction, and killed 
him there. I knew the lion detests the flesh of human adults, and 
if obliged to eat it is made ill by it. Every “ man-eater” is mangy. I 
have seen confirmed “ man-eaters” leave a man untouched, when he 
was 80 paralysed by terror that he could neither run nor defend him- 
self, to take the tainted flesh of a wild cow or bull, slain a day or 
more, and half consumed by eagles and vultures. The popular notion 
that lions only eat what they kill is quite a fallacy. The lion eats 
whatever comes in his way, when hard-pressed by hunger, and is not 
particular about its being what we call “high.” “ Man-eaters” are 
readily distinguished from other animals, being lean and worn out, 
very mangy in their coats, large patches upon them being quite 
without hair, and the whole covered with an immense quantity of 
coarse dandriff, which gives them the appearance of being gray, and 
they are often thought to be so by the natives who see them. 

Sufficient has now been said to explain what “man-killers” are, 
and why they are killed. My companion, poor Hastings—one of 
those who, once known, can never be forgotten—had started with 
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me snake-hunting. One morning, as lovely as any that had ever 
dawned over Eden, we breakfasted upon roasted steaks of springbok- 
venison, of his killing! and the first he had killed in Africa! Very 
proud was he of his feat. He would be a cook on the memorable occa- 
sion, and he took extraordinary pains in serying up; what he had 
brought down. We had lingered long over the pleasant meal, longer 
over the preparation of it. . Charlie was eloquent,and minute in his 
details of his “ capital shot,” congratulating himself that he had for the 
Jirst time in his life fairly brought down what he aimed at. -I. had 
given him a steel bolt from my own stock, which had passed through 
the heart of the young doe; as she bounded, terror-stricken, onwards, 
she fell stone-dead. | 

When we had breakfasted, it would be about what ten. o'clock is 
in England, an awfully late hour to begin a day’s.march, but it was 
Charlie’s. shooting and cooking did it, and who could regret the time 
lost? . Knapsacks made up, baggage put on the sumpter-horse, Charlie 
and I, and Charlie's servant, who had yawned for his breakfast. long 
before he tasted it, and prayed his master. might never cook again, 
I have no doubt, and in terms not too devout, mounted and rode on 
“jolly as sand-boys,” to use a classic simile. 

We might have ridden three miles nearly, when, we crossed the 
projecting arm of a lovely savannah, gradually becoming narrower till 
it reached two high bluffs, between which we had to pass, Knowing 
the importance of reconnoitering, and being aware that neither, Charlie 
nor his man were of any use at that, or, indeed, any of the essential 
duties of a hunter or pioneer in a strange wild country, such as we 
trayersed, I said in a low voice, “Hold hard here, old fellow! keep 
your man back, while I ride on and ascertain what is on the other 
side of these embankments. There may be awkward customers in 
some shape or other, Kaflirs among them. Do. not advance till I 
hold up my, hand, and be silent in the meantime.” 

“ All right,” quoth Charlie, and I rode on. I made a clear, survey 


before and all about me, with my field-glass and without. I saw | 


simply nothing, and by the quiet flight of some birds of gay feather, 
I was sure there was nothing that could bring danger. I held up 
my hand; Charlie and his man came up. 

“The field is clear,” I said, “for the whole distance up to the 
trees yonder ; what there may be there, I cannot tell, and we must 
take our chance, for there is nothing to cover us between this and 
them, all we can do is to keep a good look-out, and ride as far from 
wood as we can, lest it may afford cover for anything hostile. Our 
way is indicated between the two arms of the forest ahead of us— 
so this compass says; the space between them is open, but not wide 
enough for safety, if Kaffirs be concealed there. ‘Look to your caps ; 
have all ready to your hand, if wanted, and tell your fellow to have 
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his eyes open; if he detect any movement of anything, no matter 
what, let him whistle—-once for the right, twice for the left, and 
three times for right-ahead. Behind us, we know there is nothing. 
Make him understand you, and that done, as our powder is dry, we 
may trust to Providence. Ride about thirty yards behind me, and 
before your man.” | 

On we went about two miles, the trees becoming more clearly dis- 
tinct ; their trunks and branches could be defined. About ten minutes 
afterwards, I pulled up, Charlie was-at my side in an instant. “What 
is up?” quoth he. 

“Can't say, exactly, look ahead! look: steadfastly, tell me, do’ you 
see anything move ?” ' 

“ Not a leaf,” said Charlie. 

“Do not look for leaves, look'on the ground, in the clearance, a little 
to the right’ of the centre, where the ground rises and undulates.” - 

“ T only see the inequalities of the ground—nothing moves upon it.” 

“ Look on, either you or I must be very much out.” Charlie looked 
a fall minute, and then said, “I cannot see the ghost of anything, 
save the ground itself; do you fancy you see any motion ?” 

“TI do not fancy, I am certain. There is ‘a lion’s head, gently 
moving, as if licking something, but what it is his head conceals, 
and all but his head and mane the rising earth hides.” 

‘Well, upon my soul, I think you must be wrong,” replied Charlie, 
turning towards me to say so. 

“Look again,” I said; “take your glass, the bright glare of the 
sun dazzles your sight.” 

“Or makes you see double—which ?” said Charlie, laughing very 
confidently. 

* Take a steady look through your glass, and tell me that.” 

Charlie did as he was bidden; in a moment, the glass dropped as 
far as the sling would let it fall, and he exclaimed, “By Jove! I beg 
your pardon, old fellow, I do, indeed. There 7s a lion, sure enough ; 
he is as big as a bull. I never saw such a beast in my life. He 
is standing up now. By Jove! what a monster! What eyes you 
have! How shall we ever pass him? he is right in our way.” 

“That is not the worst of it, Charlie.” 

“What else, for God’s sake ? that is bad enough.” 

“His wife is with him.” 

“ The—devil—she—is !” quoth Charlie, every word slow, distinct, 
and despairingly ; “ then we are in for it, unless we go back, that is 
our only chance.” 

“There is no chance in that, Charlie.” 

“How so?” 

“T shan’t go back.” 

“Oh! very well; if you won’t, I won’t—see them both —— first !” 
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“Tt is settled then,” said I, getting down to terra firma; “tell 
your fellow to take hold of the bridles of our horses, unless you 
prefer being on horseback. I must go on, I wish to learn if they are 
‘man-killers.’ I will not tempt them with the odours of horse- 
flesh ; at present, the wind is from them to us; they cannot scent, 
and have not seen us. If I make a slight detour, I can get cover till 
I reach the tree at this end of the arm of the forest nearest to 
which they are, there I can see all I wish to know.” 

“You needn't take the trouble,” said Charlie ; “‘ man-killers !’ You 
may take your oath they are, and ‘man-eaters’ too. Who ever heard 
of a lion that was not ?” 

“T never heard of one that was not, but I have seen many; these 
may be some of them. ‘They are sure to be, unless they have been 
hunted and hurt by man, or unless they know any of their brethren 
that man has harmed.” 


“Ts that so?” asked Charlie, amazed ; “I thought all lions were 
born ‘ man-eaters.’” 

“That is a popular fallacy, Charlie, but this is no time for dis- 
cussing it. Get your fellow and the horses out of sight—take care 
of yourself. Have all the fire-arms ready—out with your tamahaac 
and your hunting-knife, lest I break mine. If these be ‘ man-killers,’ 
they had better say their prayers, for they will kill no more, I hope.” 

I went on to my selected position for reconnoitering, and the first 
glance at the animals, after I had indicated my presence to them, 
assured me they were “ man-killers,” both of them, and very keen 
after the sport. It was plain they had been recently hunted, or that 
at some recent date some of their kindred had been subjected to the 
violence of the great destroyer of all that has life, and is within his 
reach—man. For what purpose they had “taken the path,’—as East 
Indians say, meaning that they pursue the path of man, as he may 
travel from one spot to another, however rarely—I could not say. I 
did not suppose it was for the sake of meeting with man, appearances 
were against that conclusion, but there they were, and there were we. 
To go on our path was essential; to make a detour through dense 
forests was out of the question; better have a fight, than work sixty 
or seventy miles through brushwood, so thick that we must axe a 
path through every yard of it, even for ourselves, and with horses 
the labour would be superhuman. I had made up my mind before 
I had started what to do in a case of this sort. I had not changed 
my mind now; but there was Charlie! He was no lion hunter, had 
never faced one in his life, and though as brave a man as ever drew a 
sword, was no shot, and if he preferred going back, I could only 
admit the wisdom of his doing so, for the sake of his dear mother, 
whose only hope and joy I knew he was; I hoped he would. 

I knew Charlie so well, that I was sure it was as useless for me to 
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whistle to the Table Mountain, to call it to me where I stood, in the 
hope it would come, as to think he would go from me after his 
“plain speaking.” Meantime, the monarch of the forest was ex- 
changing looks with his “ladye love ;” she with him. It was plain 
enough neither was loth to a “turn-up,” as pugilists say. They did 
not speak any tongue known to us, but their natural language, that 
of signs, said as clearly as words could say: “ You came here unasked, 
but if ever you get away, tell all you meet that lions are toothless 
fools.” And her majesty gave a roar which said “ Here’s at you!” 
All this was to me; they had not seen Charlie, or the servant and 
horses. I did not wish their knowledge to be increased. If they 
only saw me, only one of them would move to the attack. Lions 
never do as men sometimes do—fall upon an individual, two, or three, 
or more together, and I could manage them best singly. The queen 
of the forest, and of the heart of the royal brute beside her, thought, 
with him, it was quite proper I should be extinguished; she en- 
couraged him in his amiable intentions, rubbing her head against 
him, and looking with fond persuasiveness. I fancy she held me 
lightly. Her cool indifference enraged Charlie, who was peeping 
over my shoulder, and he said: “ her impudence! she thinks 
no more of you than a terrier does of a rat. I should like to put a 
bullet into her!” And so saying, he rashly stepped forth, and stood 
alongside of me, so that both the creatures could see him. 

I was vexed and grieved at this, for I thought of his mother again ; 
but there was no help for it—the thing was done. However, it seemed 
to make little difference—none perceptible. The royal lady gave a 
yawn of perfect indifference. 

A moment after Charlie resumed: “He is a big, ugly humbug, 
and I'll drill a hole in his jacket, ‘if I lose the number of my mess,’ 
as our fellows say.” This aroused me to speech again. “Not an’ 
thou lovest me, Charlie. He has as fine a jacket as ever I saw on the 
back of a lion. I would not have it spoiled for any consideration. I 
promised such a garment as that to the general, and if I can secure it, 
he shall have it, but it must be done secundum artem. There must 
be no drilling of holes, no blood-stains. If with it I can get the rich 
satin dress which her majesty wears, they will be a joint offering 
worthy of acceptance. See with what queenly grace the royal lady 
wears her robe; it would be a sin to damage it ; termagant as she is, 
she is a splendid creature. I am grieved that I cannot spare them 
both. Had they not been ‘ man-killers, it would have been a pleasure 
to tame them.” 

“Pleasure in which I would not participate,” quoth Charlie, drily. 
“But you are right about the skins—they ought not to be injured. 
What shall Ido? Ilong to be at them—they set us quite at defiance. 
Let me do something. Shall I punch a hole in his big head ?” 
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“Tf you can—yes, by all means; but beware of missing. Aim 
between his eyes—they are large enough just now to guide you. But 
be sure to hit the right spot—‘ Mak Siccar.’” Weare so close to them 
that the moment you fire, if he be not hit hard, he will charge upon 
us like a brigade of heavy drags ”—meaning heavy dragoons. 

“T cannot miss,” said Charlie, confidently ; “his head is as big as 
a small haystack, and his eyes are like the reflectors of a lighthouse. 
I could fire all day between them, and never miss once. No fear 
of that.” 

“T am aware there is no fear, but there may be danger, and an inch 
one way or another will bring it. Aim coolly—pull the instant you 
sight ; leave the rest to Providence.” 

“Here’s at him, then,” said Charlie. “But what are you 
going at ?” 

“T shall reserve my fire till I see what you do; then whichever 
makes at you I shall go at.” 

“Tam glad of that. You are so cool; if you cover me I am safe.” 

“Don’t talk—act. Make ready; the moment you have fired get 
behind me. Now he is about to screw himself up for a spring. 
Fire !” 

The black-headed fellow was all but ready for the charge, sure 
enough. Charlie was upon one knee taking a sight. I feared it was 
a shot wasted—he was so long about it. He pulled at last. I looked 
under the smoke. He had just shot the tip of the king’s ear off... He 
sprang up and got behind me; he knew not what he had done, and 
inquired anxiously. 

“By Jupiter! you have ‘woke snakes, as Yankees say—to no 
purpose. You have cut a bit off his ear—that will make him mad 
with rage, of course. Look out for squalls; they will soon be here. 
Get away from me; go down the trees, and keep on loading till I tell 
you to stop. Let your fellow bring on the roer you have just 
discharged. But—now, Charlie, once for all, think of your mother. 
While you may, mount and ride hard. The odds are fearfully against 
me—the wife is coming. You may not have another chance. Away 
with you! Do not leave your mother childless.” 

“My mother would sooner be childless than own a coward for her 
son. I have brought this upon you. I will not save my own life at 
the cost of yours. Do your best; if you fail I will then try my best. 
I have done my worst already. But if I fly from you—Well, 1 won't 
swear at a time like this, only I won’t go, mind that.” 

“Then load away—two charges of powder, one bolt. Get behind 
the nearest tree, lie down and load. Heaven help me to hold straight! 
Here comes the wife. Are you covered? Very well, keep so. She’s 
a sonsie bodie, and a credit to the gude man’s taste, but she or I must 
die in one minute for a’ that. She halts to console her lover, or to 
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rouse him to action. Again, Charlie, I say get away if you can the 
moment you have'loaded your roer. She will bring him with her, 
perhaps, and then my’ number is lost.. The odds against me are very 
long. Do go, there is.a good fellow.” 

“T will be wolfed by ;the pair first.. My bad shooting and my 
accursed presumption in shooting at all at such a time have brought 
this upon you. If you fall I will blaze away as long as I can, and 
then follow you.” 

His tone told me his mind was made up. Charlie knew how to say 
“No” sometimes, :and;when he did he meant it. So I waited for the 
royal lady to open the ball—not long, for come she did, in as evil. a 
temper as a lady could well be in.. Her lord and master seemed 
posed——he knew not what tickled his ear so:: his ideas were slightly 
confused. He rubbed his dilapidated ear with one of his. paws;, he 
saw his own blood upon it... That was enough. . He gave a,roar that 
shook the air all around and above. That roar said “ Vengeance.” 

The lioness left: her lord, stepped forward about two yards, her eyes 
glaring upon me, with noisy demonstrations of rage and hate-very 
different to the male beast, which springs silently, seeming to husband 
all his breath for the coming struggle. She stopped, crouching low upon 
the ground, and planting her feet firmly.to get a firm footing, from 
whence the spring upon me! was to. haye been made ;.I watching for 
my opportunity. Her, footing gained, she began to wriggle herself as 


‘a cat does. just before she springs upon the helpless mouse. ..I knew 


she was coming, and felt very mouse-like as I stood before her, not 
more than eight yards between her forepaws and my feet... A sudden 
flash of additional fury gleamed from her. large eyes, her head was 
slightly raised. ‘That was my time—now.or never. In an instant.I 
sighted and"pulled ; therejwas no spring! No movement told what 
had been done. Charlie,looking anxiously, quivering with his intense 
anxiety, thought I had‘ missed, and that she was still about to make 
the fatal bound upon{me: I heard.him say mournfully, ‘‘ My God! 
he has missed. No wonder, to stand as he does would shake: the 
nerves of ‘any one. God help him, and still my trembling hands, 
that I may fire well!” 

“Don’t waste powder,’Charlie... She will never want another shot.” 

“Great God! is that possible?” cried poor Hastings, and fell down 
as if shot himself. In the revulsion of feeling he had fainted, 

I could not turn towards him, for the lion was advancing. With 
my eyes fixed upon the infuriate ‘brute I called to the servant. 
“Throw water upon your:master’s face,” and stood like a tree, await- 
ing my next turn. As'I was biding my time, grimly as grim Death 
himself, I noted that) the lioness remained ‘motionless, rigid—like a 
stone sculpture—she had not varied her position one hair’s breadth. 
I could just see one slight thrill—a shiver—nothing more. The 
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fearful-looking eyes were fixed upon me, seeming to be starting from 
their sockets. I knew she could not yet be dead—“ only spacheless,” 
as my Irish servant would have said, if he had been there; but I 
could not watch her—another claimed my attention. All this takes 
long to tell, but it was briefly enacted. On came the lover burning 
for revenge, bent upon having it to satiety. We were one to one 
now; I cared not for him nor for all he could do; it must be a poor, 
useless creature of a man who is not equal to a lion single handed. 
To think with him was to act, and his thoughts seemed to be parallel 
with my own, only reversed. He clearly thought it must be a poor 
lion that could not settle a man; that did not trouble him, but he 
could not understand his lady's quietude, it was new to him. 

He looked at me; that look plainly said, “ You have done this— 
had you a million lives all would not be worth her dear one, but I 
would have them all.” SoIread it. The roar he gave was terrific ; 
it helped to bring poor Charlie’s wandering senses back, and with 
them all his apprehensions on my account. Poor fellow, he trembled 
from head to foot violently, more for me than himself. I could not 
turn my head, but I heard him shaking. To reassure him I used a 
silly boast. “I shall double that fellow up, and put him in my 
pocket in two minutes; take out your watch and mark time.” Hear- 
ing me speak in that careless style seemed to give him hope; but the 
lion moved. He made one bounding step towards me, then he was 
checked by a low groan from the stricken one, and stood as if trans- 
fixed to the earth, uttering cries which seemed those of tender encourage- 
ment. Lions are always good husbands, as lovers they are devoted, 
as fathers careful and tender. The smitten lady was silent, and he 
came on again, again to be checked by another deep moan—more 
deep in anguish than in sound. All eager for vengeance as he was, 
he could not suffer a moan from her to pass unheeded. Once more he 
turned his head to look his last upon the object of his love, though he 
knew not that it was to be his last. The last fond look the lion gave 
cost him his life, saved mine, and probably that of Charlie; the 
servant would have fled. 

The animal offered a full broadside as he gazed downwards upon 
the royal lady, she moving uneasily upon her side. I aimed behind 
the ear, as well as the dense mass of black mane permitted, taking a 
line from the angle of the orbit of the eye, I knew I must cover 
dangerous ground. My eyes fixed upon the spot selected, I levelled, 
and thus sighted the instant the roer touched my shoulder. I pulled— 
he leaped all four feet off the earth at once; one shrill roar, a dull 
thud as he fell told the monarch was powerless—his head fell upon 
the chest of the one he had so well loved. 


I sighed forth my sensation of relief as I lowered my trusty roer to 
the earth. 
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“T am literally burning with thirst,” said Hastings, “ but I must 
go and give that brazen-faced creature a stunner, for her impudence. 
I don’t think she is dead, but ‘as near as a toucher, as our fellows 
say. Upon my soul, I can scarcely realise that I am safe from harm! 
A minute ago, I would not have given a cigar for my life, nor the 
end of a smoked one for yours. However you kept your hands steady 
I shall never be able to guess. Could anything ever make you shake, 
Glenlyon ?” 

“One thing makes me shiver and shake worse than the veriest 
coward that ever showed the ‘white feather.’” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Hearing a man talk nonsense.” 

“ Humph,” said Charlie, “a delicate hint, that. Well, I will go and 
give that impudent hussy that held us so cheap, a thump. I must 
do something.” 

“Take advice, Charlie, leave her alone at present, at least. I 
know these sly creatures better than you do, she may not be done for 
yet; do not be too sure. All feline animals simulate death, till they 
can see a chance of getting away or of doing mischief; even in their 
last gasp they will inflict injury, if they have a chance. She cannot 
live, but may not be quite dead. Wait till I have tried her, I know 
better how to do it than you.” 

“Oh! Ill take care, of course; but I do so long to give her a 
whack, and she is dead enough. You have taken all the mischief 
out of her, though there was plenty of it, by Jove! how she made me 
quake. I am sure she is dead, all but, but I'll give her the coup de 
grace. You'll see how I'll do it. I'll give her what your fellow, 
Tim, calls a ‘ polthogue’ under her ear.” 

And Charlie laughed the cordial laugh of an Englishman, which 
has no equal in the world, adding, “I must have a finger in your 

ie.” 

: He went to the animal, and looked at her. Again I begged him 
to be cautious. “She is as dead as a boiled lobster chopped up into 
a salad,” he said, laughing. He knelt upon one knee, took up one 
of her large paws, lifted it, and let it fall; lifted it again, and saying, 
* Here is a delicate hand for a white kid!” he let it fall, which it did 
as heavily as before. Then he pushed the head of the dead king off 
her body. 

“Do not be rash, Charlie!” said I. 

“T’m not,’ he said. “You are too careful of me, old fellow; a 
mouse may play with a dead cat.” He raised the paw again, laughing 
merrily, and said, “It will never do any more harm.” The next 
sound he uttered might have been heard a mile away. He had let 
the paw go to see it fall again, as before; the huge beast, in her 
death-throe, threw it forwards, striking him on his thigh, as he knelt 
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upon the other leg, breaking it like a dried stick, and stripping the 
flesh from the bone, which it left bare. The entire calf of the leg 
was torn from the limb in a mass! 

I did all I could for my mnijl ad jend, but, in truth, it was his 
death-wound! From its severe*effeets ‘his constitution never rallied ; 
and, although he lingered with us for nearly eighteen months, to that 
cause alone can his death be attributed. To the last hour, he deeply 
regretted ‘his rashness in’ slighting’‘my advice, not to handle the 
treacherous. beast: “I had .seen fractured: limbs set, and in the best 
way I could I manufactured splints, and extending the limb, with 
the help of the servant, I effected the reduction, and replacing the 
lacerated muscles in their natural position, the whole assumed the 
appearance of a thigh and leg, and‘I hoped for a favourable termina- 
tion; but the constitutional shock he had received was- too ‘severe. 
The depression of his nervous system could never be removed by the 
best efforts of all our medical staff, and we lost the truest heart that 


ever beat in the breast of man, and the service one of its best ornaments, ' 


in the true, leal; and gallant Hastings. 
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On the first day of 1846 I dined with my old and valued friend 
Colonel Harcourt of the Royal Dashers, at the mess of that dis- 
tinguished corps, then quartered at Bandapore, in India, It was a 
public night, and there was a large attendance both of guests and the 
officers of the regiment. Fast and furious grew the fun as the 
evening wore on, for most of those present were young, and the 
commanding officer, though strict, was popular, and off duty liked 
nothing better than seeing “‘his boys” enjoy themselves. There was 
one exception to the general merriment. Exactly opposite to me 
sat a strikingly handsome, but worn-looking man, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, who, amidst all the chaff and laughter resound- 
ing on every side, maintained a gloomy silence, which was never 
broken save to give a monosyllabic reply to any chance remark ad- 
dressed to him. That it was not natural moroseness or want of 
sociability which restrained his tongue, I could discern from his 
physiognomy, which bore rather the impress of some great sorrow, 
than any want of sympathy with his fellow men. For a long time 
I speculated in silence as to what this grief could be, which had 
thus changed the current of life in the interesting-looking man in 
front of me. At length Harcourt, who had observed my eyes steadily 
fixed on the officer in question, whispered, “TI see you are struck by the 
appearance of Major Everingham: if you will come and smoke a 
cheroot in my bungalow, I will tell you his story ; it’s a very strange 
one, I assure you.” 

“ All right,” I replied ; “I am ready to go at once, if you like.” 

“Come along, then,” said he, getting up from the table. I followed, 
and after exchanging our shell-jackets for shooting-coats, and our 
boots for slippers, we sat down in a couple of arm-chairs in Harcourt’s 
verandah, he to tell, I to listen, to the most extraordinary story I 
have ever met with in the whole course of my life. “So you have 
been struck with Everingham’s appearance? well, you're not the first 
person who has been ; but I can assure you that you are the first man 
to whom I shall have told the whole of the poor fellow’s sad story. 
I don’t care generally to dwell on such a melancholy tale, but to an 
old friend like yourself it is different, and as youseem really interested, 
I will tell you; so here goes. 

“Some five years ago Everingham, whom I have known ever since 
he entered the service, returned from leave, bringing with him 
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from England a bride, whom he had suddenly married the week 
before starting. Indeed, so sudden had been his marriage, that we 
only became acquainted with the fact from seeing the names of Major 
and Mrs. Everingham in the list of passengers contained in the over- 
land mail. Young, beautiful, and ladylike, we were all charmed with 
this new acquisition to the regimental society, and warmly con- 
gratulated Everingham on his choice. Indeed, he merited our con- 


gratulations on most points. Young, handsome, well off, clever, 


amiable, 2 major at eight-and-twenty, and now the husband of a 
lovely and accomplished girl, Fortune seemed indeed to have showered 
her choicest gifts upon him. Alas! the fickle jade soon made up by 
withering frowns for the numerous smiles she had hitherto given 
him. But 1am anticipating. What struck us as very singular was 
that Everingham, in most things as open as the day, was very 
reserved in aught which related to his wife’s family and past life. 
Even to me he said but little on the subject, and all I could gather 
was that she had been a Miss Macpherson, and had been brought up 
by an old maiden aunt, living near Perth. Neither was Mrs. Ever- 
ingham more communicative, and the curious were obliged to give 
themselves up entirely to mere vague conjectures. About a month 
after the arrival of the Everinghams, our surgeon died, and was 
succeeded by an assistant surgeon, promoted from another regiment. 
Of all the extraordinary fellows I have ever come across, the new 
doctor was the most. About five feet six inches in height, apparently 
forty years of age, with a face which must once have been handsome, 
but had by that time become somewhat coarse, a shrill voice, stout 
legs, and thin arms, he looked more like an old woman than a man. 
Some of us were at first disposed to chaff him on account of his per- 
sonal appearance, and the youngsters unanimously nicknamed him 
Dr. Frauny. It was soon found, however, that he was not a man to 
be played with. A few cutting sarcasms silenced the less bold among 
his would-be tormentors; while, as to that inveterate practical joker, 
Johnson, our paymaster— whom perhaps you remember when we 
were at Meerut together—he is dead now, poor fellow —even his 
dare-devilry was put a stop to. Having on one occasion attempted to 
“draw” the doctor after he had retired for the night, he got a clout 
over the head from a boot-jack on the spot, and the next day 
received a challenge, which resulted in a broken arm for the offender. 
Still, though the doctor was henceforth treated with the utmost 
respect—a respect, indeed, well merited on account of his extensive 
general information and great professional attainments—behind his 
back tongues wagged more freely than ever. Indeed, everything 
tended to make him an object of curiosity and gossip. Reserved, 
sarcastic, and unsociable, he had not a single friend in the regiment. 
Unlike most of the other bachelors, he refused to chum with any one, 
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and invariably lived in a bungalow by himself. Never, save once, 
when Johnson committed his unlucky intrusion, was he ever seen in 
dishabille, not once would he join us in our daily ablutions in the 
large mess swimming-bath. The same reserve which he exacted 
from others he himself practised, and it was a common topic of 
remark, that he made a point of never entering a man’s room unless 
the occupant was either dressed or in bed. In short, no woman could 
surpass him in prudery. All these circumstances tended to make 
him excessively unpopular with men. On the other hand, the 
women all adored him. Cold, hard, and reserved to men, with 
women he was quite the contrary. Moreover, ladies like eccentric 
people, and they pronounced him to be a dear, kind, odd, old darling. 
They had solid reasons also for liking him. Skilful in most branches 
of his profession, he was especially so in aught that concerned ladies’ 
complaints, and showed the sufferers such sympathy, displayed such 
an intuitive knowledge of their symptoms and ailments, that, as one 
of them observed to him on a certain interesting occasion, “ why, 
doctor, you understand what’s the matter with me, and what my 
feelings are so exactly, that one would almost fancy that you had been 
a mother yourself.” In spite of his affection for the fair sex, this 
observation made him furious. Turning first red, then pale, he 
abruptly left the house, saying, “ As you have chosen to insult me, 
madam, you may get some one else to attend you, for I will never 
enter your doors again ;” and he never did, in spite of all the lady’s 
apologies, entreaties, and even tears. When I said that Dr. MacTon- 
nochy associated with no one, I should have excepted Major Evering- 
ham. Contrary to his usual custom, he went out of his way to court 
the latter’s friendship, and was constantly at his house. For a time, 
Everingham seemed delighted with his new acquaintance, and Mrs. 
Everingham even surpassed her husband in the warmth of her 
cordiality. In the course of a few months, however, circumstances 
occurred which tended to injure Everingham’s happiness and to 
convert into something very like hatred the feeling which he had 
hitherto entertained for the eccentric doctor. The fact is, Mrs. Ever- 
ingham was young, giddy, and fond of universal admiration. During 
the first few weeks after her marriage, she had been contented with 
the attentions of Everingham, who was indeed most warmly attached 
to her. When, however, the early charm of matrimony, the first 
bloom of wedded life, wore off, she began to tire of the calm mono- 
tonous affection of a husband, and longed for other triumphs. She 
would not have wronged her husband for the world, but she was vain, 
and delighted in creating a sensation and exciting the envy of other 
ladies by surrounding herself with a host of admirers, whose homage 
alone, and not their love, she coveted. 

Everingham, like most easy-going men, was, when roused, vehement 
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in his jealousy. Remonstrances’6n his‘ part were met’ with tears and 
sullenness, and his once happy home’ was ‘speedily converted: into’ a 
scene of constant strife and bickerings. ‘Unable’ to induce ‘his wife to 
dismiss her admirers, he contrived, ‘by ‘dint' of marked coldness— 
amounting, indeed, sometimes 'to ridetiess—“to do'so for her, He also 
took care never to leave her side ; 80; in’a short time, Mrs. Everingham, 
from pure absence of adorers, was reduced toa state of almost absolute 
propriety. I say almost, because no amotint of coldness, no ‘force: of 
rudeness, could drive Ma¢Tonnochy fromthe ‘house: ‘To coldness he 
opposed impassibility, and to rudeness sarcasm, in both of which aceom- 
plishments ,he was undeniably a proficient!’ At length, Everingham 
‘was obliged to succumb, and, though with ® very bad’ grace, to permit 
the doctor to continue his visits as'usual. ‘But’ if Major’ Everingham 
.rendered these unpleasant, his wife amply made up for any absence of 
cordiality on her husband's patt. "’ Ma¢Tonnochiy was certainly not the 
sort of man, so far as personal appearance went, likely to be’ regarded 
_with fayour by a fair lady’; but, as we hitve’shid) hée‘was most winning 
in his manner to women, while’thé ‘charms of’ his ‘conversation: soon 
caused, the hearer to forget that? the: speaker’ was anything but an 
, Adonis, Moreover, flirting i is ‘like dram-diinking’; ; ‘and as’the habitual 
drunkard, when deprived of Wine or ‘brandy, will ‘seek ‘to telieve his 
craving by imbibing the mdst' nauseous spirits even blacking, ify it 
possesses intoxicating powers—s0o thé’ confirmed flirt, when deserted, by 
her usual admirers, is content to pat up with ‘any one; ‘provided’ he is a 
man, and that he eratifies her vanity by a sufficient ‘dose of homage. 
- This was Mrs. Everingham’s case. She would not‘have'selected  Miac- 
-Tonnoehy for her cavalier-servatite, but; in default ‘of others, she :put 
‘up with him, and, somewhat to our amusement, exhibited ‘her fondness 
for his society in the most marked manner: Matters continued’ thus 
_for some time, till at length Everingham’ réceivéd .& sudden ‘order | to 
march, with a wing of the’ regiment, against an obstinate‘ tajah; who 
_ refused to yield to any argutients'less pointed than ‘those of ‘British 
bayonets. It was rumoured’ that; ere his departure; he exacted from 
~ his. giddy but now temporarily penitent wife, a solemn’ promise, that, 
during his absence, she would see as’ few’ gentlemen ‘as possible, and, 
_ above all, that she’ would ‘avoid’ Dr! MiaieTonhochy’s ‘society. This 
_, promise, unlnekily for every one, herself’ included, she did not keep ‘for 
‘more than a few days, and then; wearied to death’ with 'the monotony 
of a small Indian station, she again opened her doors to the attentive 
_ doctor. It is frue that she was at that'time’in a condition which 
, Tendered medical attendance imperative, and cheerful’ society almost a 
. necessity of health. It is trué, also, that' of the’ four doctors in the 
place not one was so skilful in ladies’ ailments as Dr. MacTonnochy. 
Still, her promise should have ‘been lield sacred, and even’a less skilful 
doctor would have been preferable to deliberate disobedience of her 
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husband's parting injunctions, , Women. do everything in extremes, 
and onee: they, behave ill, generally, behave, yery ill indeed.” Not 
content. with occasional professional, visits from Dr. MacTonnochy, she 
permitted—nay, encouraged——him to spend the greatest part ‘of ‘each 
day ati her: house. Indeed, rumour,went. so far as to say, that, ame 
the pretext of inquiring; into her state of health, he used to remain | 
longer in Mrs, Eyeringham’s bedroom, than his medical duties required 
Be that as it. may, these reports. reached Major Everingham, who at 
once. asked for leaye, and hurried, back to,Bandahpore, furious at his 
wife’s. conduct, and. determined, if ‘too late, to save his honour, at all 
vevents:to/iayenge it, ; On, his return a, stormy: meeting took place 
between him: and, his, wife.,, She could not deny that MacTonnochy 
had: been, iin, spite of, her husband’s, express prohibition, a constant 
inmate: of his .house,,and Eyeringham, heedless of her tears, disbe- 
lieving her. protestations, and, maddened by jealousy, lost no time 
im sending MacTonnochy a. challenge, couched in the most insulting 
language he -could think, of, ‘The doctor, as I have said, was no 
voraven ;,and either disdaining or unable to offer any explanation of 
his. donduet, accepted the summons, The meeting took place the 
following morning at daybreak. . It was arranged that the combatants 
-cwere to fire together at the word “three.” On the agreed signal being 
given, the doctor deliberately fired in the air, and, an instant later, 
‘sprung wildly. from the ground, and then fell prone on his face. 
: Every one. rushed up and turned him over, in the vain hope that some 
sign of life might yet, be left... The first glance showed but too plainly 
that’ the vital spark had fled. To make, however, assurance doubly 
sure, the, surgeon; in attendance tore open MacTonnochy’s dress, in 
order to feel if his heart still beat. In doing this, he bared the breast 
of the corpse, and,jto the mingled horror and astonishment of all 
- present, exposed, not .a.man’s chest, but the bosom of a woman! 
“Good God!” said the surgeon; “I always thought there was some- 
‘thing odd about him—her, I mean——and this explains it all.” As for 
Everingham, he stood as if turned into stone, and remained fixed to 
. the spot, staring with a glassy eye on hig late antagonist, till, taking 
_ his-arm, his second led him off the ground. Duelling had not then 
quite gone. out, of fashion in. India—always a year or two behind 
England in all social matters—and it was consequently regarded with 
» Jess:horror ;than, it would be at, present. , There was, therefore, every 
disposition to screen Everingham, who was a general favourite in the 
regiment; and it was not difficult, in an out-of-the-way station like 
Bandabpore, to hush the matter up. So it was giyen out that the doctor 
had died of sunstroke, and the secret of his sex was confined to but a 
limited number | of fellows.. The worst part of the story is, however, 
yet to come. On looking over Dr. MacTonnochy’s papers two letters 
were found, one directed to Major and the other to Mrs. Everingham. 
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Their contents were subsequently disclosed to me by Everingham 
himself. They were both to the same purport, and contained a brief 
account of the doctor’s career. Her real name, it appears, was 
Macpherson, and she was the daughter of a well-born but rather poor 
Scotch laird. Sent for her education to a school in England, she was 
persuaded to elope from there with a young gentleman, who after- 
wards attained to considerable dignities in the Church. For awhile 
she was very happy; but after a time her husband, wearied of his 
bride, commenced systematically to neglect her, and at length quietly 
told her that she was no wife at all, the marriage having been a sham 
one, placed a fifty-pound note in her hand, took up his hat, and 
wished her good morning. Helen Macpherson had been too much 
horror-struck to utter a word of remonstrance or make any effort to 
detain him; and it was not till she heard the street door slam, saw a 
hackney-coach drive off with himself and his luggage, that she could 
realise to herself that she dreamt not, but lived a miserable, betrayed, 
ruined, friendless girl. To render her situation more deplorable, she 
was enceinte, and within a few weeks of the time when she might 
expect her confinement. The shock and agitation brought on pre- 
mature labour, in which she nearly died. The child, however, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable conditions of its birth, lived and 
flourished; the mother also, after a long struggle for existence, 
finally recovered. As soon as she was strong enough, she wrote an 
affecting account of her position to her only surviving parent, her 
father, confessing her fault, alleging her youth and inexperience, and 
praying for forgiveness. The old man was of the stern old Presby- 
terian type. But though his curse was inflexible, his health, never 
very strong, gave way before the shock of the intelligence. Within a 
week after the receipt of Helen’s letter he expired, cursing bitterly the 
unhappy gitl who had brought the first stain of disgrace on the 
hitherto unsullied name of his race. This second blow nearly killed 
the poor young thing. She was attacked by brain fever, and after a 
prolonged illness, through which she was most tenderly nursed by her 
only sister, who had hurried to her side as soon as she learnt her 
danger, she awoke once more to life a thoroughly changed person. 
Face her friends she would not, watch her innocent daughter grow 
gradually into womanhood with the agonising thought that a mother’s 
shame had affixed an indelible stain to that fair young brow, she could 
not; so she determined to at once and for all sever a connection which 
could only bring disgrace on all she held most dear. She resolved 
that henceforth she would be virtually dead to her family; and the 
better to bury the past, as well as with a view to obtain a livelihood, 
always so difficult for a woman to earn, she resolved to change her 
name, and assume the garb of a man. Her sister tried to combat her 
resolution ; but failing, consented to adopt the bargain, and prevailed 
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on Helen to accept one hundred pounds. Accidental employment in a 
chemist’s shop suggested to her the idea of becoming a doctor. By 
dint of great self-denial and the aid of the small sum which she had 
consented to accept from her sister, she succeeded in effecting her 
purpose. There is much in the medical profession most trying to the 
nerves—revolting to the feelings; but she had become thoroughly 
hardened by her wrongs, and was, moreover, of a naturally determined 
disposition ; so she persevered. In due time her energy was rewarded 
with the appointment of assistant-surgeon in his Majesty’s army. 
From the time of her assuming the character of a man she was, as it 
were, dead to her family, and, the better to avoid recognition, contrived 
to pass her service abroad. On joining our regiment she learnt that 
Mrs. Everingham was her daughter, whom she had never seen since 
the day when she had so resolutely built up a barrier against the 
dreadful past. The natural feelings of a mother long stifled now 
resumed their sway; hence her persistent refusal to quarrel with 
Major Everingham, and her frequent visits to his wife. When at 
length she learnt the evil interpretation which had been placed on her 
conduct and received Everingham’s challenge, she was sorely puzzled 
as to what course she should adopt. She eventually decided that to 
confess her sex would not only render her own life insupportable, but 
would also brand with disgrace the daughter whom a miraculous 
chance had at length thrown in her way. Take Major Everingham’s 
life she could not; but she determined that if he missed her she would 
make an ample apology, protest her innocence, and be more guarded 
in her behaviour for the future. If, on the other hand, she fell, she 
felt assured that her sex would be concealed, and at all events a dead 
mother could inflict less disgrace on her daughter than if she lived, 
her sex exposed, and her tale of shame bruited all over the empire 
with the thousand exaggerations which would be sure to be added. 
In order to satisfy Major Everingham as to his wife’s innocence, she 
took the precaution of writing a letter, only to be delivered in case of 
her death. The temptation of a last farewell to her daughter she 
could not resist; so to her also she wrote a letter, which also was not 
to be given unless the duel ended fatally. Poor creature! it termi- 
nated even more fatally than she anticipated; for not only did 
Everingham’s bullet pierce her heart, but the news of her death, and 
the disclosure of her relationship, had such an effect on Mrs. Evering- 
ham, that she was seized with violent convulsions, eventually ending 
in death. In another way, too, did MacTonnochy’s anticipations fall 
short of the result ; for as her secret was at first religiously preserved, 
scandal became very busy with Mrs. Everingham’s name, and it was 
confidently asserted that she had been seduced by the doctor. With 
a view of disproving this assertion, I have occasionally related the 
leading circumstances of the case to a few discreet and trusted friends, 
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in order that, without repeating them in detail, they might feel them- 
selves justified in contradicting all injurious reports. This I beg you 


to do, if ever this pond bow 4 hocomes a topic of conversation in your 
presence. ri 2 sien > 


I readily promised to do all I could in clearing Mrs. Everingham’s 
fame, assuring Harcourt that I would ‘at the same’ time -abstiim froth 
entering into mere particulars than, might be absolutely necessary: 
Since then, however, death has swept away all those who were present 
on that New, Year’s Eve. Harcourt fell.at Lucknow, Everingham was 
massacred at. Cawnpore, the last of his race; while Miss Macpherson; 
the only surviving member of her, family, was recently killed in a 
railway, accident on. the Edinburgh and Glasgow line,; and the sad 
story with, which they, were connected. has. long since faded: into an 
obscure. tradition,, Such being the case, and having taken: the precau- 
tion of employing fictitious names, I feel that in giving: this tale: to 
’ the world I run no risk either of hurting’ the. facltigs of the: emipic 

or. of injuring the reputation of the mepgang 
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Lancashire Song-Writers. 

THe ordinary Londoner whirled for the first time into the heart’ of 
the: Lancashire cotton district and ‘set down’ before'the gates’ of one 
of the factories ‘just’ “loosing,” after listening for some time to the 
“tongue-clatter,” invariably attendant thereon, would’ ‘probably’ eon- 
clude that her Majesty's English had suddenly become’ possessed with 
a legion of devils; who were running riot with it in an ‘entirely un- 
precedented: manner; or ‘that: the dialect was an admirable communi- 
eating-medium for infuriated Billingsgate fishwomen, ‘and “if ‘told ‘that 
this dialect, so broad and unmusiecal in general usage, was the repository 
of some of the most exquisite idyls and gems of domestic poetry in our 
language, he would scout the’ idea’ as’ an absurdity too‘ palpable to be 
for a moment entertained,’ Yet-such is the trath ;’ and ‘this ‘dialect; 
so repulsive to ears polite, and so jarring to any but those whom usage 
and familiarity have taught its melodious compass, has its high priests 
of poesy, whose names are household words in Lancashire homes, and 
whose wayward notes of minstrelsy touch hearts of rich and poor 
alike. Now, with quaint humour and well-told story, they chase the 
vagrant smile into boisterous mirth ; anon, they melt to tears, or touch 
the feelings of veneration or devotion; again, straying their hands 
across the strings in varying mood, they rouse to patriotism, point to 
duty, or teach the lesson of affliction, or with gentler hand touch the 
chords of long-gone memories, tuneful as silver bells. Varied as are 
the passions of the human breast, these Lancashire poets have wedded 
them all to song in their native dialect. 

To two-thirds of the people of this country (apart from the actual 
residents in Lancashire and Yorkshire) the very existence of an ex- 
clusively Lancashire literature is unknown, while to the majority of 
the other third it is a sealed volume. And yet this dialect has a 
little “lettered republic” of its own, with its grades as distinctly 
marked, its rewards as eagerly struggled for, and its rights as jealously 
guarded as are those of our national literature. It has, too, its canons 
of criticism, its standards of appeal, and its judges in matters of taste. 
It has its great stars and its minor lights, and many a young quill- 
driver, composing his doggrel love-verses, ignorant of Tennyson or 
Browning, covets the fame of Waugh as the ideal of a life-object. 
If chance gives you presence at a local merry-making, where singing 
is the order of the day, you will not find London artistes with classical 
songs, the rapturously-received names in the company, but Jemmy 
Smith, the weaver, or Polly Brown, the winder, sing ‘“ God bless these 
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poor folk that are strivin’,” or “Come whoam to thi childer an’ me,” 
or, “ The deil’s i this bonnet o’ mine,” and the thorough appreciation 
is evident. Or, if you form one of a friendly circle round a Lancashire 
hearth, be sure the tales and stories that send broad grins of merri- 
ment round the ring, will not be affiliated on any one of the standing 
names that do duty for the facetize-column of our weekly papers, but 
will claim paternity from Brierley, Tim Bobbin, the Wilsons, Waugh, 
“Th’ Pogmoor Almanack,” or some other local celebrity. 

It may be wondered that these men, true poets and natural wits, 
as their writings undoubtedly show them to be, should be willing to 
limit their fame by choosing a dialect in which to write. But it must 
be borne in mind that if their public is limited it is more intensely 
appreciative; that if their works are not known to the many, they are 
flatteringly familiar to the few. And, too, although some few have 
written true poetry in conventional English, they would hardly have 
taken any very high position on the poet’s roll. They might have 
babbled of brooks and fields and wild flowers, or sung the loves of 
“ladyes faire” and gallants brave, and died comparatively unknown, 
but they chose a dialect and wove the web of quaint proverb and 
familiar illustration around the apparently unpoetical Lancashire labour, 
or, to use their own phrase, “ wove fents” in the loom of fancy ; they 
gave the operative a song to lighten his factory toil, and the blushing 
lass a love-song characteristic of her mood. They studied the Lanca- 
shire man under every condition, in joy and in sorrow, in prosperity 
and in distress, in labour and in relaxation, and from the storehouse 
of their own experience they wove his tangled hopes and fears and 
feelings into song, and, we doubt not, future generations will respect 
their choice. 

Into the vexed question of the desirability of encouraging and per- 
petuating dialects it is not our province at present to enter, but we 
may just refer to the oft-repeated opinion that nothing can be ex- 
pressed in a dialect that could not be as well or even better expressed 
in conventional English. very dialect as well as every language 
has its words for which no equivalent can be found, its fossilised ex- 
pressions that cannot be translated, its illustrations and proverbs that 
are insipid unless in their native dress. For instance, what equivalent 
could be found for yammer (earnestly long for) in the lines : 

“ Thinkin’ o’ th’ table ’at’s empty, 
An’ th’ little things yammeriu’ reawnd.” 
or: 
“ Th’ worm yammers for us i’ th’ greawnd.” 

Take, too, the word clemmin, which can only be Englished by 

atarving, but its meaning is much more voluminous than starving : 


“So one mun bear, an’ starve, an’ clem, 
An’ pine, an’ mope, an’ fret, an’ live.” 
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Again in the lines: 


“Tt’s hard to keep clemmin’ an’ starving, it’s true, 
An’ it’s hard to see th’ little things fret,” &c. 
Again there is sovkt (sorrowed heavily). 


“ When thi feyther sowd th’ goods to get mayt [meat], 
An’ th’ geraniums had t’ goo, heaw he soikt.” 


We might go on for ever, but these will sufficiently illustrate our 
meaning of untranslatable words, so used that any substitute would 
destroy their whole force. The present writer has a pretty distinct 
idea of what would be the effect of this translation into conventional 
English from listening one evening to “ What ails thee, my son 
Robin ?” sung in a London drawing-room, and he must say that never 
poor orphan cast upon the cruel world aroused in him deeper com- 
passion, and he fully sympathised with a Lancashire friend who 
whispered at the end, “ Poor Robin, what he must have suffered !” 

The father and head of Lancashire song-writers is Edwin Waugh, 
whose pre-eminence is admitted on all hands, even by his fellow 
poets. He is the song-writer, par excellence, and has been fitly 
named the laureate of the Lancashire people. His rhymes are the 
smoothest, his aptness and felicity of expression the greatest, his vein 
of humour the richest, and his sympathy with and embodiment of the 
feelings of the masses the truest. What Burns did for Scottish that 
has Waugh done for Lancashire song. He may be considered the 
founder of the school of Lancashire song-writers. True, others before 
him had written excellent songs in the Lancashire dialect, but none 
so fully had embodied the common feelings of the people, and it was 
left to him to break down the stiffness and frigidity of Lancashire 
verse, and give it that easy natural flow so wanting in prior writers, so 
developed in him. There are nearly a dozen other song-writers who 
have taken an acknowledged position as such. Amongst the rest 
Bamford, Ben Brierley, Thomas Brierley, the Wilsons, James Dawson, 
jun., the author of “Scarsdale” (Sir J. K. Shuttleworth), Laycock, 
Ramsbottom, Proctor, &c. (Charles Swain and J. C. Prince, though 
writers of exquisite songs, have not written in the Lancashire dialect). 
Many good songs have been thrown forth under noms de plume, and 
much utter rubbish has been written under cover of the dialect ; nor are 
the productions of the writers named above of equal merit, and nearly 
all of them would gain by the ruthless hand of some literary Herod. 
But as our present task is not to point out the demerits of particular 
song-writers, but display the beauties of Lancashire song in its most 
perfect development, we shall take our illustrations mainly from 
Waugh. 

The spirit of Lancashire song is just that we have been wont since 
the recent “ hard times” to attribute to the people. It exhibits a high 
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sense of independencé, and a désire to bear troubles uncomplainingly. 
It is thoroughly healthy and moral: in. its. tone.) It encourages no 
maudling discontent at disappointment,’ no envy’in the poor man for 
the wealth of the rich, but it balances the compensation. It under- 
stands the philosophy*of pain, and recognises trials as a healthy 
ordeal whereby manhood is strengthened. ~It‘ineulcates the dignity of 
labour, and is intolerant of any attempt to Shirk a fair share of life’s 
battle. It fosters a broad brotherly sympathy, apd rejects the artificial 
distinctions of society’ that would alienate>the'mutual respect and 
affection of classes. We know nd English son that contains nobler 
philosophy than the following from.“ While, takin’ a wift o’ my 


Pipe” : 


“If mon had bin for a bit of a'spree, BIOS) 
An’ th’ world were a marlockin’ schoo’, a 
Wi’ nought nubbut heytin’, an’ drinkin’, an’ glee, ica aaa 
An’ haliday gam to go through, ~ sa9U Old 10 
He'd sicken afore £+4n 
His frolic were oer, 
An’ feel he’d bin born for a foo’. 
Poor crayter, he’s o’ discontentment. an’ ‘deawt, 
Whatever his fortin may be; 
He’s just like a chylt at goes eryin’ abeawt, 
‘Ewr Johnny's moor traycle nor me ;’ 
One minute he’s troublt, next minute he’s fain, 
An’ then’ they're so blended?’ one, - 
It's hard.to tell whether he’s laughin’ through pein, 
Or whether he’s peaw tin’ for fun ;— 
He stumbles, an’ grumbles, 
~ He struggles, an’ juggles— 
«He capersa bit—an’ he’s gone, .. 


“It’s wise to be humble i’ prosperous ways, 
For trouble may chance to be nee; .,;, 

It’s wise for to struggle wi’ sorrowful days 
Till sorrow breeds sensible glee;, , .... .: 
He’s rich that, contented wi’ little, Mea: weal, 

An’ nurses his little to moor ; 
He’s weel off ’at’s rich, iv he nobbut can n feel 
He's brother to thoose that are poor; 
An’ to him ’at does fair, 79 
‘Though his livin’ be bare, 
Some comfort shall olez be sure, 
We're nobbut a lifetime a-piece here below, 
Av’ th’ lungest is very soon spent} - 
There’s summat aboon measures cuts for us 0’, 
An’ th’ most on *em nobbut a fent; 
Lung or short, rough or fine, little rater for that, 
We'll make best o° th’ stuff till it’s done, 
An’ when it leets eawt to get rivven a'bit, 
Let’s darn it as weel as we con; 
When th’ order comes to us 
To doff these owd clous, 
There'll surely be new uns to don.” 
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Ou in: aha lines, from, “God bless these poor folk !” : 


“ Ono likes-to sea hearty folk wortchin’; 

An’ weary. folk havin’ a rest ; 

One likes to yer poor women singin’ 
To th’ little things Taid oO their breast: 

* 

Owd; hbo, bei a tt ne se 
Keeps nudgin’ us on to decay, | 

An’ whispers, ‘ Yo’re nobbut a lodger; 
‘Get ready for goin’ away 3” 

Then let's ha’ no: skulkin’ nor. shiv'lin’ 

- Whatever misfortunes befo’; _., 

God bless-him that fends for hig livin’, 
‘An? ‘hottds up His 'yed through it 0°!” 


The majority of these poets are working men, and felt in all’ its 
keenness the effects of the panic, and: many.a subdued, note of pain was 
wrung from them by their own and’ the distress around them. One 
of the best of these is “ Frettin’,” commenting,” 





‘* Fro’ heawrs to daysa'dreary ‘length ! 

| Fro’ days to weeks, oneidle stonds, 

And slowly sinks fro’ pride an” we 
‘To weeny heart an’ ‘wakely nsetey" or 


i But the gloomy is not the natural ‘mood of the songster ; “a moni’ 
' th’ dumps” is by no means his favourite. If lie insists on earnest 
work in working seasons,, he is equally uncompromising for whole- 
souled enjoyment: when there is a legitimate opportunity. He is no 
gloomy sentimentalist, meeting cares half-way.’ * His philosophy of 
mirth’is, “we shan’t be long alive, and we may be a long time dead, 
so let’s be merry here while we can ;”: and so. he sings: 
“Then clink an’ sing, my lucky lads, 
An’ frisk 'itiwhile yo're'able; > 
There’s ¢licepin’ layrodks:round. the fhosidd, 
’Aw plenty upo”'th’ table. } 
Come, crack yo'r jokes, un’ ‘let ’em leet, 
“'O sly deception seornin’; .° Mi 
We'll prank it out wi’ glee to neet, 
An’ strike to wark i’ th’ mornin’. » i 
“ Tf o° that wanders under th’. sky 
Be grass, that winnot linger, 
Let every mortal blade that’s dry 
Qock up his little finger ; 
Then, fill. for him that’s full.o’ fun— 
An’ let. it be a thumper; . 
An’ th’ Jad that thinks he’s welly done,. 
) We'll rouse him with a bumper.” 


He pokes his fun .in,,all, directions, and eyen on the most gloomy 
occasion he suddenly goes off into a grim joke.; But there is never 
anything to offend the most sensitive ; his euts, while they go home, 
never hurt or leave a rankling sore. Take “ ‘Tames’” reply to the 
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parson, who, while complimenting him on his regular attendance at 
church, complains of his sleeping during the sermon, and recommends 
snuff as a preventive: | 
“* Well, well,’ said aw, ‘ There’s mony a way 
O’ keepin’ een fro’ closin’ ; 
A needle would keep th’ body ’wake, 
An’ th’ soul met still be dozin’; 
But this receipt would set it reet, 
Iv th’ mixture wur a warm ’un— 
To'm get some stingin’ gospel snuff, 
An’ put it into tl’ sarmon.” 

Like all other minstrelsy, Cupid has laid heavy embargos on Lan- 
cashire song, and quite a usual share has been devoted to the interests 
of the tender passion ; but while it sweeps the strings in. praise of the 
warm gushing attachments of youth, it is not unmindful of the love 
that has been strengthened by life’s battles and ordeals. To the 
Lancashire poet 


“ Love does no’ dee wi’ yers.” 


It is not a sudden passion generated by a passing pretty face, but it is 
a feeling as deep as the heart, as unchangeable as the laws of nature, 
and as lasting as life. How pleasant is it to hear the old man whom 
life has divested of all the dreamy romantic notions of early courtship, 
thus addressing his aged partner : 
“ Neaw lay thy yed uppo’ my breast, 
As t’ did i’ ‘ owd lang syne;’ 
One hond shall stroke thy wrinkled cheek, 
While t’other’s held i’ thoine; 
Av’ let us shut eawr een an’ dream 
Uv yunger days an’ spring. 
Nay, dunno’ ery, owd lass, or else 
Th’ brids in us winno’ sing.” 

What a depth of tender affection, and withal an unassuming yet 
deep devotion breathes through the song, “ Moi owd mon,” which is the 
prayer of an old woman for the safety of her husband, who, on a wild 
winter night, has to ride over the bleak moor of Derplay to reach his 
home ; especially fine are the lines: 

“O Christ! tent moi owd mon fro’ skaith, 
Or tak’ us to eawr Feyther baith ! 
‘For we are lonc—eawr childers wed, 
We're aged an’ wait Thoi will; 
Sin’ we were bairns together bred, 
We've lived through well an’ ill. 
An’ if the Lord would grant moi prayer, 
He would this ncet moi owd mon spare ; 
That oi moight cloais his eyes mysel, 
And then lig [lie] deawn an’ wi’ him dwell.” 


The great charm of Lancashire song is its naturalness. The people 
use it without any effori—unconsciously, because it seems so to em- 
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body their own particular feelings. The themes are scenes of every- 
day life; their flowers are the posies that grow on every village 
green; the metaphors are the different stages of the work in which 
they are daily engaged ; the illustrations and proverbs are just those 
they use themselves; the characters are their next-door neighbours or 
themselves, and each one feels like Sam Gerridge, “ Why, that’s me.” 
It is truly the poetry of the people, and every man, woman, and child 
thinks that they are just the words they would have used themselves 
to express their feelings in song. The Lancashire lad would think 
himself especially idiotic if he attempted to unburden himself of one 
of those legitimate refuges of spooneyism in general society—Tom 
Moore’s verses—but he would be conscious of no such feeling if he 
sung with Waugh : 
“ Dawn i’ th’ vale there’s a rosy nook, 
An’ my true love lives theer. 
It’s olez summer where th’ heart’s content, 
Tho’ wintry winds may blow; 


An’ there’s never a gate ’at’s so kind to th’ fuut 
As th’ gate one likes to go.” 


The Lancashire lass does not fly to Byron to give vent to her feelings, 
but in her naive way she says in regard to the event of a female’s 
existence—a proposal : 

“ There’s never a mortal can tell 


Heaw happy aw felt; for thea knows 


One couldn’t ha’ axed him thiersel ! 
* * * * 


But, Mally, thae knows very weel,— 
Though it isn’t a thing one should own,— 

Ivy aw’d th’ pikein’ o’ th’ world to mysel, 
Aw’d rather ha’ Jamie or noan.” 


Burns’ “ Cotter’s Saturday night,” and Cowper’s description of the 
drawing-room on a winter's evening, have each been considered, and 
fitly too, unexampled ; of the same class and by no means unworthy 
to rank in the list is Waugh’s song, “ Neet-fo’,” commencing : 


“ Th’ wynt blows keen thro th’ shiverin’ thorn,” 


which is one of the most felicitous descriptions we know of a working- 
man’s home; while his song, “ Come whoam to th’ childer and me,” 
has attained the widest circulation in this country of any dialect song 
except Scotch—though it is by no means his best song. Indeed, 
Lancashire song in general, and Waugh’s in particular, is a casket 
containing some singularly rich gems; into this casket we have but 
strayed a random hand to show the quality of the ware. No quota- 
tions, however varied, can convey a true estimate of its resources, and 
it is only a magnified dread of the difficulties of the dialect that repels 
people from it. 


©. 
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Perhaps in a future paper we may speak of the Lancashire prose 
writers and humorists. It will be sufficient to conclude this paper 
on the songs of the people with the lines of a late poet, J. C. Prince: 


“Oh! the songs of the people are voices of power, 

That echo in many a land; 

They lighten the heart in a sorrowful hour, 
And quicken the labor of hand; 

They gladden the shepherd on mountain and plain, 
And the sailor who travels the sea; 

The poets have chanted us many a strain, 
But the songs of the people for me.” 


























